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MRS.  JOHN  REARDON  BARRY 
(Ruth  Elizabeth  Keleher) 

In  appreciation  of  her  remarkable  teaching  ability 
mingled  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  an 
attitude  of  sincere  friendliness  toward 
us  all;  of  her  high  and  noble 
ideals  which  have  inspired 
us  to  exert  our  best 
efforts  to  make 
life  worth 
while 

We,  the  students  of  Woburn  Senior  High  School, 
respectfully  dedicate  this  issue  of  our 
“Reflector”  and  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  many  years  of 
happiness 
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THE  HEROIC  BUGLER 

Milton  Heald,  ’36 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
English  in  Nigeria,  jealous  of  their  rival,  France, 
sought  to  procure  more  land  in  that  part  of  the 
Sahara,  just,  north  of  their  own  territory. 

After  a  few  years  of  preparation,  the  English 
together  with  native  troops  organized  an  army.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  French  Foreign  Legion  in  the 
Sahara  was  very  powerful,  many  plans  had  to  be 
made  by  the  English  for  invasion  lest  their  inex¬ 
perienced  army  be  defeated. 

At  this  time  Nigeria  was  not  well-settled  or 
civilized.  The  native  troops  were  very  treacherous, 
as  many  disliked  the  English  rule  and  so  revolted  at 
times.  Consequently,  only  the  best  of  men  were 
given  command  of  these  Nigerians. 

One  of  these  leaders  was  an  English  lad,  Charles 
Selfridge,  who,  because  he  had  worked  hard  in  the 
organization  of  the  army,  was  given  the  position  of 
second  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  best  companies. 
Charles  had  been  trained  in  one  of  the  noted  military 
schools  in  England,  and  after  being  graduated,  had 
joined  the  English  Foreign  Service  in  Nigeria.  He 
was  very  patriotic  and  at  all  times  did  his  best  to 
execute  the  commands  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
willing  to  do  the  most  treacherous  of  tasks  if  it 
were  the  wish  of  his  commander.  He  also  had  fine 
ability  of  leadership.  Therefore,  the  men  over  whom 
he  had  charge  held  the  highest  respect  for  him. 

A  comrade  of  Charles  had  been  ordered  to  go 
to  the  French  camp  in  the  South  Sahara  to  bring 
back  any  news  concerning  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
the  preparations  which  had  been  made  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  ready  for  in¬ 
vasion.  The  soldier  immediately  prepared  himself 
for  the  task  and  set  out  with  instructions  to  get 
back  in  three  days. 

Two  weeks  passed  and  no  news  came  from-  him. 
Soon  a  native  boy  was  given  the  same  task,  but  he 
also  disappeared.  Several  other  soldiers  were  like¬ 
wise  sent  out  in  vain. 

The  general  of  the  English  became  much  dis¬ 
turbed  over  this.  He  feared  that  they  might  have 
brought  secret  messages  to  the  French  and  told 
them  how  weak  his  army  was.  He  knew  something 
had  to  be  done  immediately.  Some  strategem  must 


be  worked  out  at  once  or  all  hope  of  success  would 
be  destroyed  because,  meeting  the  whole  French 
army  meant  only  death.  He  consulted  some  of  the 
officers  under  him  but  all  their  plans  seemed  im¬ 
practical. 

At  this  time  the  whole  army  was  at  the  point  of 
breaking  up.  They  had  heard  how  large  and  pow¬ 
erful  the  French  army  was  and  expected  an  attack 
at  most  any  time. 

Several  conspiracies  had  to  be  broken  up  and 
the  dangerous  native  soldiers  were  on  the  verge  of 
deserting.  The  commander  himself  was  nearly  in 
despair. 

There  was  one  officer,  young  Selfridge,  who 
remained  loyal.  He  tried  to  encourage  his  men  but 
received  no  co-operation  from  other  officers.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  made  such  a  favorable/  impression  on  the 
General  that  he  was  asked  to  report  at  the  Com¬ 
mander's  quarters.  This  pleased  him  greatly  as  he 
now  had  an,  opportunity  to  help  his  leader.  He  was 
asked  if  he  knew  of  any  man  in  the  army  who  might 
successfully  spy  the  enemy.  A  short  pause  followed 
and  then  the  young  lieutenant  said  in  a  determined 
manner,  “There  is  only  one  who,  I  think,  could 
carry  out  your  orders,  sir.  That  is  myself.” 

The  leader,  amazed  by  the  willingness  of  the  lad 
to  -expose  his  own  life  to  such  danger  answered, 
“This  is  a  task  for  an  ordinary  soldier,  not  an  officer 
of  your  rank.” 

“Nevertheless,  sir,  I  believe  that  we  must  sacri¬ 
fice  the  whole  army  later,  since  any  day  now  the 
enemy  may  hear  of  our  intentions.  I  think  that  there 
is  need  of  immediate  action.  I  have  a  plan  that  I 
am  willing  to  try,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval;” 

The  General  admired  the  lad’s  determination  to 
help  him,  but  felt  that  his  scheme  would  only  mean 
a  loss  of  another  life.  However,  he  willingly  listened 
to  his  suggestion. 

That  night  Charles  prepared  himself  for  a  jour¬ 
ney  next  day.  Early  next  morning  he  left  camp, 
not  in  his  regular  uniform  but  in  civilian  clothes. 
He  carried  a  suitcase  instead  of  a  pack  on  his  back. 
The  soldiers  thought  he  must  have  left  the  army  but 
they  could  not  see  why  he  had,  been  in  conference 
with  the  General  himself  so  long  the  previous  night. 
However,  no  one  except  the  General  knew  the 
reasons  for  his  departure. 
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Three  days  later  Charles  entered  the  French 
Foreign  Legion’s  camp  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  He 
went  to  the  enlisting  station  and  told  the  officer  that 
he  wished  to  join  the  army.  Since  few  questions  are 
:  asked  when  one  joins  the  French  Foreign  Legion, 
‘  Charles  was  able  to  enlist  without  any  difficulty. 
He  was  given  the  French  uniform  and  assigned  to 
one  of  the  companies.  Due  to  his  previous  military 
experience,  he  soon  became  a  member  of  the  fighting- 
company. 

After  two  weeks  stay  in  this  camp,  he  found  that 
his  comrade,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  English 
to  spy  on  the  French,  had  been  captured  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  This  brave  lad  had  not  told  the 
the  French  anything  about  the  English  army. 
Therefore,  they  were  not  suspicious  of  an  attack. 
However,  a  week  after  Charles  had  enlisted,  the 
native  whom  the  English  had  sent  out,  finally,  tired 
and  hungry  after  many  weeks  of  wandering,  reached 
the  French  camp.  He  was  willing  to  tell  the  French 
army  secrets  about  the  English,  as  he  wished  food 
and  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  French  heard  of  their  plans,  they 
began  to  prepare  themselves  for  an  attack  and  to 
secure  additional  supplies.  This  did  not  worry 
Charles  because  he  had  made  other  plans  with  the 
English  General  for  weakening  the  French  army. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  army  with  all 
possible  supplies  set  out  from  its  quarters  and 
after  marching  for  several  days  pitched  a  temporary 
camp  near  a  French  fort  which  was  a  few  miles  from 
the  camp  where  Charles  was.  In  camp  they  learned 
that  the  English  army  was  near  their  fort  but  did 
not  become  alarmed  because  it  was  so  far  away. 

Next  day  the  English  General  sent  out  a  soldier 
to  march  up  to  the  French  camp.  He  was  instructed 
to  listen  for  a  French  bugler.  This  bugler  was  to 
send  a  message  in  the  English  code  to  him.  The 
message  was  to  be  concealed  and  brought  back  to 
the  General. 

At  the  same  time,  Charles  had  learned  that  his 
own  army  had  arrived.  He  knew  his  General  would 
send  a  soldier  out  to  listen  for  his  message  accord¬ 
ing  to  pre-arranged  plans.  They  had  decided  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  communicate  by  means  of  a  bugle 
than  by  any  written  message.  Therefore,  the  next 
day  he  kept  close  watch  for  anyone  whom  he  might 
see  outside  camp. 

At  about  noon,  Charles  saw  the  English  soldier 
whom  he  expected.  The  soldiers  in  the  French  camp 
became  rather  excited  at  the  sight  of  him  but  their 
uneasiness  decreased  as  they  saw  him  turn  and  start 
in  a  different  direction.  He  did  this  so  that  they 
would  not  become  too  suspicious.  Nevertheless,  he 
remained  within  hearing  distance  of  the  camp. 

At  this  moment,  Charles  sent  his  message  by 
means  of  a  secret  bugle  code.  When  asked  by  the 
French  General  why  he  had  blown  the  bugle,  he 


said,  “As  I  had  a  little  leisure  time,  I  thought  it  a 
good  time  to  practice.” 

The  General  was  still  suspicious  of  him  but  let 
it  pass  at  the  time  saying,  “If  ever  you  attempt  to 
do  this  again  while  danger  is  at  hand,  you  will  be 
shot  as  a  spy.” 

Charles  paid  little  heed  to  this  warning  because 
he  felt  that  he  was  accomplishing  a  great  deed  for 
his  army. 

In  the  English  camp  that  night  the  general  was 
busy  working  out  the  message.  Finally  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  out  this  message: 

FRENCH  DIVIDED  UN  TWO  PAR,TS  AT  THIS 
CAMP— AT  FORT  STOP— WATER— I  TELL  WHEN 
TO  ATTACK. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  the  General 
after  much  careful  planning,  had  his  army  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  two  French  forces  were 
separated.  At  the  same  time  he  stopped  their  water 
supply  by  capturing  the  pack  trains  which  furnished 
the  French  forces  with  water. 

Since  the  French  forces  were  not  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  they  could  not  attack  at 
the  same  time.  Consequently,  neither  dared  attack 
the  English  separately. 

The  little  water  that  was  on  hand  in  the  French 
lines  was  soon  used.  The  soldiers  began  to  get 
desperate.  Yet,  their  leaders  would  net  surrender 
for  they  thought  help  would  soon  come.  No  help 
came,  however.  Charles  himself  was  suffering  in¬ 
tensely  from  want  of  water  but  was  contented  to 
know  that  the  French  army  was  weakening  fast. 

At  this  critical  time  Charles,  with  his  ability 
of  leadership,  formed  a  group  of  mutineers.  The 
next  night  the  group,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles, 
was  able  to  force  all  the  other  soldiers  to  join. 
They  captured  the  officers  and  threw  them  into 
prison  and  then  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack 
on  the  forces  outside. 

When  they  were  about  to  attack,  many  of  the 
French  soldiers  lost  their  courage,  so  wanted  to 
imprison  their  leader,  Charles,  as  they  had  done  to 
the  other  officers.  He  still  encouraged  them  but 
feared  they  would  capture  him  sooner  or  later.  For 
this  reason  he  thought  it  best  to  have  his  men,  the 
English,  withdraw,  hoping  that  the  French  would 
gain  courage  by  this  and  give  him  more  support. 
After  that,  he  would  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
The  only  way  he  had  to  communicate  with  his 
soldiers  was  by  the  bugle.  He  knew  this  was  very 
dangerous  since  the  French  had  already  suspected 
him.  Now,  however,  they  were  desperate,  due  to 
their  thirst.  He  knew  this  was  his  only  chance  to 
save  his  plan  from  being  destroyed  so  he  gave 
this  message  to  his  men. 

RETREAT  NOW  TILL  FURTHER  ORDERS. 

The  French  soldiers  thought  surely  he  was 
giving  secret  orders  to  the  English  now  since  he 
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had  done  the  very  same  thing  before.  They  rushed 
at  him  and  would  have  quickly  killed  him  if  they 
had  not  noticed  the  headlong  retreat  of  their  enemy. 
Their  courage  returned  but  they  would  not  support 
Charles;  instead  they  freed  their  own  leaders  and 
put  Charles  under  a  careful  guard.  The  whole  army 
then  rushed  out  of  camp  and  marched  toward  the 
fort  where  they  expected  to  find  water  and  ammu¬ 
nition. 

Charles  knew  that  unless  he  could  tell  his  army 
when  to  attack,  the  French  would  get  safely  into 
their  fort.  Therefore,  he  secretly  seized  a  bugle 
when  his  guard  was  unaware  and  concealed  it  in 
his  pack.  As  they  marched  further  on,  they  let 
Charles  have  more  freedom  so  that  when  they  had 
reached  the  fort  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Charles 
to  walk  a  considerable  distance  away.  He  now 
took  the  bugle  from  his  pack.  He  raised  it  to  his 
lips  without  hesitation,  although  he  realized  that 
the  minute  he  sounded  it,  lie  would  be>  captured  and 
cruelly  treated.  Then  with  admirable  courage,  he 
sounded  the  notes  which  would  tell  his  army  to 
attack. 

There  was  much  noise  and  confusion.  The 
French  officers  were  angry  because  they  had  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  be  so  carelessly  guarded  and  gave 
orders  to  have  him  shot  at  once. 

Before  these  men  could  reach  Charles  to  carry 
out  their  orders,  the  English  army  rushed  forth 
and  attacked  the  French  entirely  unaware.  Charles 
was  immediately  rescued  and  taken  from  the  actual 
fighting.  Here  he  was  cared  for  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  General,  who,  more  than  anyone  else, 
realized  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  lad.  At  this  time 
he  was  net  permitted  to  enter  the  battle  as  he  was 
not  needed,  since  the  English  were  everywhere  suc¬ 
cessful. 

After  several  hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  French 
were  nearly  defeated.  Everyone  was  expecting  to 
see  the  French  flag  taken  down  from  the  fort  any 
moment.  Instead,  however,  cheers  arose  in  the 
French  ranks — another  French  army  was  seen  in  the 
distance.  As  it  came  nearer,  the  English  could  see 
that  it  was  twice  as  large  as  their  own  army.  The 
General  fled  with  a  small  number  of  his  men,  leav¬ 
ing  Charles  in  charge.  The  soldiers  became  panic- 
stricken.  The  officers  themselves  knew  it  meant 
certain  defeat,  nevertheless  the  young  lieutenant 
ran  to  the  head  of  the  army  and  ordered  it  to  form 
the  English  Square.  This  was  a  formation  used 
as  a  last  resort.  The  wounded  soldiers  were  placed 
in  the  middle  to  load  guns  while  the  able  ones 
fought  on  the  outside.  Soon  both  French  armies 
were  on  all  sides.  The  English  made  a  fine  defense 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles,  but  they  were 
gradually  being  forced  in  on  all  sides  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  Rather  than  have  a  bloody 
massacre,  Charles  surrendered  Jiis  army. 


The  conditions  of  peace  which  followed  were 
not  as  severe  as  the  English  anticipated.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  English  and  French  from  that 
time  forth  remained  friendly. 

Charles  returned  to  England  with  his  General. 
He  was  greatly  complimented  for  his  heroic  action 
in  spite  of  the  final  defeat. 

The  head  of  the  English  army,  after  hearing  a 
report  of  Charles’s  deeds,  raised  him  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  English  Foreign 
Service  to  Colonel  of  the  standing  English  army. 

This  was  a  great  honor  for  such  a  young  lad 
as  Charles,  for  most  men  of  this  rank  are  middle- 
aged.  Later  he  was  honored  by  many  prominent 
Englishmen  for  his  fine  accomplishment  while  the 
younger  generation  looked  up  with  admiration  to 
Charles  Selfridge  as  their  example  of  perfect 
patriotism. 


HABIT 

Ruth  Smyth,  ’36 

In  autographing  my  book,  a  teacher  wrote, 
“Habit  is  a  cable;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  every 
day.” 

Stop  and  think  this  out.  Do  you  realize  that 
everything  you  do  is  either  helping  you  to  strengthen 
or  weaken  your  cable?  Good  habits  strengthen  it. 
Bad  ones  weaken  it. 

If  we  do  everything  the  best  we  can,  our  cable 
is  bound  to  be  strong.  It  takes  many  threads  to 
make  a  rope,  and  many  ropes  to  make  a  cable.  Just 
as  this  is  so,  do  the  days  make  weeks;  weeks  grow 
into  months;  and  months  go  on  into  years.  Years 
make  up  our  lives.  Whether  or  not  it  is  strong 
depends  on  ourselves. 

Once  you  do  something  you  know  isn’t  correct, 

you  think  it  over  and  maybe  you’ll  say,  “I  won’t 

do  this  again.  I  just  want  to  try  it  to  see  what  it 

is  like.”  But  sorry  to  say,  temptation  knocks  at 

your  door  again,  and  once  more  you  yield.  This 

time  you  don’t  feel  quite  as  guilty,  and  then  the 

third  time  you  are  hardened.  It  doesn’t  take  long 

before  you  have  a  habit  which  has  become  strongly 

woven  into  your  cable  of  life.  It  becomes  harder 
« 

and  harder  to  break  and  separate  from  the  strong 
threads  these  unnecessary  bad  habits. 

The  following  illustrates  what  habit  can  do  for 
one  or  how  it  can  harm  one.  One  boy  tries  hard 
and  leads  his  class.  Another  boy  always  sits  back 
and  expects  the  first  boy  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
The  first  boy  soon  finds  it  easy  to  lead  because  he 
has  acquired  correct  ways  and  habits  which  help 
him  along.  At  a  time  when  he  is  given  responsibility 
he  can  take  it.  He  goes  out,  gets  himself  a  posi¬ 
tion.  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  de- 
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served  it.  The  second  boy  gets  a  position  through  a 
friend.  He  is  given  responsibility  but  fails.  The 
firm,  is  sorry  br.t  it  doesn’t  need  people  who  can’t 
take  responsibility  and  haven't  initiative  of  their 
own.  He  is  fired  and  put  out  to  find  another  job. 
He  is  unable  to  hold  any  one  job  for  very  lcng.  The 
first  boy  who  had  correct  and  good  habits  of  work, 
however,  rises  to  vice-president  of  the  vei'y  same 
firm  with  which  he  has  been  ever  since  he  left 
school. 

Which  one  are  you?  I  hope  it  is  the  one  who 
works  out  things  for  himself  and  leads  the  class. 
One  who  tries  for  the  best  things  in  life  instead 
of  letting  others  do  it  for  him.  You  will  be  thankful 
later  in  life  for  being  a  person  of  initiative.  If 
you  are  the  second  boy,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  change.  Begin  now,  and  may  your  cable 
of  life  be  a  happy  and  successful  one. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  LIFE 

Richard  Kilbride,  ’38 

Mr.  William  Smith  was  a  very  common  person, 
a  man  whom  one  might  meet  in  all  walks  of  life. 
He  had  what  he  thought  was  a  fairly  happy  ex¬ 
istence,  seldom  changed  his  habits,  lived  according 
to  a  strict  routine,  had  no  bad  faults,  such  as  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling.  On  the  whole,  his  was  a.  sober 
and  well-regulated  life. 

One  wet,  blustery  November  evening,  after  a 
fine  supper,  Mr.  Smith  was  seated  before  his  fire; 
the  lights  were  turned  low,  and  soon  he  was  in  a 
comfortable  doze.  In  a  short  time  he  was  awakened 
by  the  soft  opening  of  a  door.  “That  you,  James?” 
he  asked  drowsily,  addressing  whom  he  thought  was 
his  manservant. 

“Why,  no,”  came  the  soft  reply,  “it  is  I.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith’s  eyes  popped  open  and  he  stared  in 
amazement  at  the  strange  creature  before  him. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  but 
the  eyes  were  young  and  sparkling,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  its  face  changed  constantly,  now  frown¬ 
ing,  now  smiling  as  if  in  happiness,  now  assuming 
a  solemn  mien.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Smith  could  find 
his  voice,  he  inquired,  “Wh — who  might  you  be,  if 
I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask?” 

“Why,”  said  the  stranger,  “I  am  Life.” 

“Wh — what  did  you  say?” 

“I  said,  ‘I  am  Life’;  Life  with  its  strange  whims 
and  fancies,  with  its  trickery  and  baseness,  its  hap¬ 
piness  and  sadness,  its  queer  emotions,  and  throb¬ 
bing  passions.  Yes,  I  am  Life.” 

“But  I  don’t  understand.” 

“Come  with  me,”  replied  the  stranger,  “and  I 
shall  show  you.”  He  grasped  Mr.  Smith’s  hand 


and  led  him  through  the  door  out  into  the  windy 
street. 

They  walked  for  a  short  while  in  silence.  “Stop 
here,”  commanded  the  stranger  suddenly,  “this  is 
as  good  a  place  as  any.” 

Smith  looked  about  him;  they  seemed  to  be  in 
a  very  gloomy  part  of  the  City;  dark  tenement  houses 
stretched  off  on  one  side  while  vacant  lots  and 
dumps  were  cn  the  other.  He  also  noticed  that  they 
were  directly  under  a  street  lamp. 

A  short  time  passed  in  silence.  Soon  two  dark 
figures  walking  toward  the  street  light  loomed  up 
in  the  darkness.  One  paused  to  light  a  cigarette 
and  the  flare  of  the  match  lit  up  his  features,  which 
were  dark  and  menacing  with  a  sagging  lip  and 
weak  chin.  His  hands  seemed  to  tremble  violently 
and  he  threw  away  the  match  and  grasped  the 
cigarette  and  tore  it  to  shreds.  “How  long  do  you 
think  it’ll  be  before  they  find  the  old  bird,  Joe?”  he 
asked,  nervously. 

“Aw,  they  won’t  find  him  till  mornin’;  they 
won’t  even  discover  the  pearls  are  gone  till  they 
look,  and  that  probably  won’t  be  for  a  week.” 

“Say,”  he  continued,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
idea,  “why  are  you  so  nervous?  You  ain't  turnin’ 
yella,  are  ya’?” 

“No!  No!  No!  Nothin’  like  that,”  came  the 
quivering  reply,  “but  I’ll  never  forget  that  dyin’  look 
he  gave  me  when  I  hit  him.  His  mouth  came  open 
as  he  started  to  scream,  and  those  eyes  o’  his  seemed 
to  accuse  me  even  while  they  wuz  glazin’  over  in 
death.” 

The  two  figures  passed  on  and  Mr.  Smith  shud¬ 
dered  violently. 

Suddenly  a  decidedly  foreign  voice  began 
screaming  from  a  nearby  tenement,  “Help!  Help! 
I’m  beink  robbed,  dey  is  robbink  me,  help!” 

A  night  policeman  on  his  beat  rushed  by  to  the 
scene  of  disaster. 

About  ten  minutes  later  he  came  back  the  way 
he  had  passed,  and  was  met  by  a  gentleman  in 
evening  clothes,  near  the  spot  where  Mr.  Smith 
was  standing  with  his  companion. 

“I  say,  officer,”  said  the  gentleman  in  evening 
clothes,  “what  was  all  the  yelling?  Somebody  killed 
or  something?” 

“No,”  replied  the  policeman,  “some  old  guy  back 
there  yelled  he  was  being  robbed,  but  the  supposed 
thief  was  only  an  alley  cat  caught  in  the  drain  pipe 
near  his  window.  He  said  he  had  a  lot  of  money 
and  was  afraid  of  its  being  stolen.  Guess  what  his 
fabulous  wealth  was?” 

“Couldn’t  imagine,”  hazarded  the  gentleman. 

“$14.67,”  chuckled  the  officer. 

Another  few  minutes  passed,  and  the  figures  of 
a  stalwart  young  man  and  a  strikingly  pretty  girl 
approached,  this  time  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
deserted  street.  As  they  came  nearer,  they  clasped 
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hands  by  mutual  consent  and  looked  fondly  at  each 
other.  The  young  man  was  the  first  to  speak,  “I’ve 
landed  it,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  Bob,  you  haven’t,”  she  cried  eagerly. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  have.  I  walked  right  up  to  C.  J. 
Tenesly,  the  chemist,  and  I  said  to  him,  ‘Look  here, 
Mr.  Tenesly,  your  former  assistant  has  been  raised, 
and  I’m  fresh  from  Tech  and  out  of  a  job,  so  why 
can’t  we  get  together  on  this  thing?’  So  h«>  up  and 
hired  me.  And  now,”  he  continued,  “we  can  get 
married,  and  that  little  house  we  were  loo — .”  They 
passed  on  into  the  glooin  and  William  Smith  sighed 
happily. 

And  now  Mr.  Smith’s  companion  began  to  speak. 
“These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of  life, 
my  friend.  There  are  thousands  of  others,  each 
with  its  own  sad  or  happy  stories,  whatever  the 
case  may  be.  I  believe  I’ve  shown  you  what  I 
mean;  let  us  go  home  now.” 

Mr.  William  Smith  awoke  again  with  a  start. 
Where  was  he?  Where  had  he  been?  It  all  came 
to  him  in  a  flash.  “What  a  strange  dream  to  have,” 
he  mused,  “and  that  strange  creature  called  himself 
Life.”  He  was  staring  at  his  feet.  They  were  com¬ 
mon  ordinary  feet,  to  be  sure,  and  encased  in  com¬ 
mon  ordinary  slippers  but  they  were  covered  with 
mud,  the  kind  of  mud  a  person  would  get  on  his 
feet  if  he  went  walking  on  a  wet,  blustery,  Novem¬ 
ber  evening. 


CARTOONING 

Walter  Wilcox,  ’36 

Cartooning  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  types 
of  art.  It  appeals  to  both  the  young  and  the  old. 

Through  many  years  of  progress,  cartooning 
has  had  many  phases.  For  example,  seasonal  and 
holiday  cortoons,  school  and  college  cartoons,  illus¬ 
trated  jokes,  political  and  sport  cartoons. 

Cartoons  have  become  known  more  extensively 
to  all  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Editors  of  all  the  leading  newspapers  em¬ 
ploy  several  cartoonists  for  drawing  whatever  is 
needed. 

Not  every  one  can  be  successful  as  a  cartoonist 
because  this  type  of  work  requires  great  native 
ability.  Many  men  have  studied  for  several  years 
and  have  yet  to  make  a  success  of  their  work  because 
they  are  not  the  best,  but  of  the  average  rank  of 
cartoonists. 

One  must  be  exceptionally  wise,  and  wide  awake 
to  know  the  habits  and  ways  of  people. 

Comic  strip  cartoons  are  usually  derived  from 
the  every  day  habits  of  the  people  which  show  their 
humorous  side. 


One  hundred  comic  artists  can  supply  all  the 
comic  strips  needed,  but  there  is  always  room  for 
the  best  cartoonists  in  the  field  of  editorials,  politics, 
and  sports. 

Zim  is  about  the  best  known  cartoonist,  being 
the  greatest  for  over  a  quartet"  of  a  century. 

Drawing  like  music,  must  be  studied  and  prac¬ 
ticed.  If  the  student  will  begin  on  the  simple 
studies,  copying  and  memorizing  worthwhile  char¬ 
acters  he  will  soon  be  originating  humorous  draw¬ 
ings  of  his  own. 


“LEMON  PIES” 

John  Rocykoski,  ’37 

The  fact  that  I  come  from  Maine  seems  to  give 
some  of  my  classmates  different  ideas  about  me. 
I'm  known  among  my  classmates  as  “Farmer,” 
“Woodchopper,”  and  just  plain  “Johnny.” 

I’m  not  going  to  write  a  book  about  my  life. 
I’m  just  going  to  cite  an  incident  which  occurred 
one  Saturday  afternoon.  This  incident  was  an  ad¬ 
venture  which  I  had  with  about  ten  lemon  pies 

One  morning  last  October,  a  friend  of  mine  and 
I  set  out  upon  a  trip  which  we  thought  was  to  be 
a  hunting  trip,  our  destination  being  Oquossic, 
Maine.  En  route  to  our  destination  we  stopped  at 
every  camp  we  could  find.  At  these  camps  we  were 
given  all  the  coffee  and  lemon  pie  we  cared  for. 
We  hadn’t  visited  all  the  camps,  when  it  was  time 
to  go  home.  The  chief  purpose  of  our  visit  to  these 
camps  was  to  get  what  we  both  like,  namely,  lemon 
pie.  Before  we  left  the  last  camp  for  home  we  had 
six  pies  in  a  box.  We  sat  down  and  ate  every  one 
of  them.  We  felt  all  right  when  we  were  on  our 
way  home.  About  half-way  home,  my  stomach  be¬ 
gan  to  play  tag  with  my  liver. 

After  arriving  home,  mother  said,  “I  have  a 
surprise  for  you.”  Out  of  the  oven  she  took  a  large 
lemon  pie.  When  I  saw  the  pie,  I  broke  all  speed 
records  in  getting  out  of  the  house.  What  followed 
I  do  not  care  to  describe.  I’ll  let  you  guess. 

I  haven’t  tasted  a  lemon  pie  since.  If  you 
ever  travel  in  Maine,  stay  away  from  the  lumber 
camps,  if  you  don’t  want  to  have  the  same  adven¬ 
ture  that  I  had. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY 

WILLIAM  LAVACCHIA 

CLASS  OF  1937 
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LA  SURPRISE 

George  Walsh,  ’37 

Basil  etait  pauvre.  Tout  le  monde  pourrait  voir 
-celasa  chambre  montrait  de  la  pauvrete.  Voila  le 
vieux  lit  qui  etait  dans  un  coin,  la  table  qui  avait 
une  jambe  cassee,  et  la  lampe  fendue.  Mais,  sur  les 
murs  de  la  chambre,  de  Basil,  il’y  avait  beaucoup  de 
peintures.  Celles-ci  etaient  sur  un  sujet  bizzare. 
Quel  sujet  ordinaire  et  extremement  etrange  a  pein- 
dre!  II  y  avait  ces  vingts  ou  plus  de  tableaux  qui 
avaient  rapport  aux  paysans  francais.  Beaucoup  de 
ces  paysans  humbles  furent  illustres,  comme  par  la 
magie,  sur  un  canevas  grossier.  Les  couleurs 
n’etaient  pas  du  tout  attrayantes;  mais,  qu’est-ceque 
pent  s'attendre  d’un  artiste  pauvre? 

II  y  avait  une  peinture  qui  s’appelait  “Marie  des 
Cloches  de  la  Cathedrale.”  C’etait  d’une  jeune  pay- 
sanne;  les  oreilles  etaient  attentives  au  son  des 
carillons  de  la  cathedrale  de  Strassbourg.  Ces  ca- 
rillone  etaient,  peut-etre,  l’annonce  de  la  mort  de  son 
chevalier  qui  mourait  a  ce  moment-la.  Voila  une 
supposition.  Dependant,  les  yeux  de  la  paysanne 
etaient  pleines  de  larmes. 

Ce  fut  sur  cette  peinture  que  les  yeux  de  Basil 
furent  attaches.  II  baissa  la  tete.  II  n’avait  point 
mange  depuis  bien  des  heures.  Quel  monde  etrange 
et  cruel!  II  regarda  antour  de  lui,  remarquant 
toutes  ses  peintures.  Ensuite,  le  corps  frele  s’evan- 
ouit  et  tomba  sur  la  plancher  avec  un  grand  bruit. 

#  *  *  *  * 

“Quelle  misere!  Quelle  chaumiere — l’odeur!” 
C’etait  la  voix  d’une  visiteuse  qui  monta  de  l’apparte- 
ment  sous  l’atelier  apies  avoir  entendu  ce  grand 
bruit.  Les  appartements  sous  1’atelier  n’etaient  pas 
du  tout  si  miserables  que  celui  de  l’artiste.  Ceci 
causa  cette  ejaculation  par  la  visiteuse.  On  avait 
fait  appeler  un  medecin  qui  entra  dans  la  chambre. 

“Qu’  est-ce  c’est?’’  cria-t-il  jetant  un  coup  d’oeil 
a  1’homme  etendu  sur  le  plancher. 

“Oui,  le  miserable  Basil  Laneur  est  tombe,”  dit 
la  visiteuse,  “parce  qu’il  avait  besoin  de  nourriture. 
Quel  miserable!  II  aurait  du  savoir  qu’un  tel  metier 
ne  le  ferait  vivre.  Et  moi,  je  ne  voudrais  pas  l’ai- 
der!” 

“Taisez-vous,  Madame  Grenault.”  Ce  fut  une 
voix  plus  ferine  qui  sortait  d’une  personne  majes- 
tueuse  et  plus  severe.  Le  medicin  de  cinquante  ans 
fit  un  coup  d’oeil  environ  lui  pendant  qu’il  remarqua 
toutes  les  peintures  et  il  enfin  leva  la  tete  de  Basil 
Laneur.  Le  medecin  ecouta  par  le  stethoscope  le 
battement  du  coeur  du  jeune  artiste. 

“Le  gargon  vit  encore!!  II  a  besoin  de  nourri¬ 
ture.  Apportez  de  bailment.’’  Ce  commandement 
envoya  deux  vieilles  dames  sympathiques  pour  cher- 
clier  du  pain  pour  l’artiste  affame.  Pendant  qu’elles 
etaient  sorties,  les  yeux  du  medecin  furent  moites. 
Mais,  quelle  cbaumiere.  II  soupira,  frotta  la  tete  du 
jeune  artiste,  et  soupira  davaniage 


Les  deux  vieilles  rentrerent  avec  du  pain,  du 
vin,  et  de  l’eau-de-vie.  Le  medecin  donna  tout  a 
coup  au  gargon  de  l’eau-de-vie,  et  il  donna  enfin  a 
ce  gargon  le  pain  et  le  vin.  Apres  cela,  le  medecin 
remercia  les  dames  et  les  renvoya.  Il  tourna  la  tete 
vers  de  gargon,  regarda  sa  montre,  et  did,  “Pensez- 
vous  que  vous  puissiez  demenager  dans  une  demi- 
heure?” 

Le  gargon  aux  yeux  bruns,  respira  avec  peine. 
“Demenager?” 

“Oui,  monsieur,”  dit  le  medecin.  “Emportez  tout 
ce  que  vous  possedez:  ces  peintures,  vos  talents,  et 
vous;  emportez-les  chez  moi,  due  Rivoli.” 

“Rue  Rivoli!”  Quel  etonnement!  Le  gargon 
respira  toujours  avec  peine.  In  ne  pouvait  penser 
pourquoi  il  fallut  demenager,  mais  le  bon  medecin 
dit:  “‘Rue  Rivoli’.  C’est-a-dire,  tue  de  la  richesse!” 

“Oui,  chex  moi  Rue  Rivoli.  Pe  peux  vous  employ¬ 
er,  mon  gargon.  Mais  oui.  Comme  c’est  bizzare  de 
trouver  du  talent  cache  dans  les  pires  conditions. 
Vous  mettrez  ces  belles  peintures  au  GRAND 
SALON!” 

Je  ne  doute  pas  qu’il  fait  fallu  que  le  bon  mede¬ 
cin  donnat  un  stimulant  comme  l’eau-de-vie  au  jeune 
artise  a  ce  moment,  n’est-ce  pas? 


THE  AFFAIRS  OF  LUCY 

Eleanor  Russel,  ’36 

Lucy,  who  was  a  very  quiet,  dreamy  sort  of 
person,  was  sweeping  the  kitchen  floor  at  Mrs. 
Eaton's.  Lucy  had  been  sweeping  that  floor  for 
about  a  half  hour  and  surely  it  should  be  swept 
clean  enough  now,  but  poor  Lucy  was  not  thinking 
about  sweeping  the  floor;  instead,  her  thoughts 
were  far  off. 

You  see,  Lucy  worked  for  Mrs.  Eaton  through 
the  day.  In  the  evenings  she  went  to  the  movies. 
She  especially  liked  pictures  with  queens  and 
princesses.  That  was  just  what  Lucy  was  dream¬ 
ing  about  now,  princesses.  She  had  wished  all  her 
life  that  she  might  be  found  out  to  be  a  real  princess 
instead  of  just  an  ordinary  girl  doing  housework 
to  try  to  earn  money  enough  to  support  herself 
and  her  mother.  Lucy  kept  thinking  that  maybe 
some  day  two  tall  strangers  with  funny  beards 
would  come  to  the  door,  present  the  papers,  and 
prove  that  she  was  an  heiress  and  rightful  successor 
to  the  throne  of — somewhere  or  other. 

Suddenly  the  side  door  bell  rang  bringing  Lucy 
out  of  her  day-dream.  Going  to  the  door  she  found 
it  to  he  the  plumber  to  fix  the  water  pipe,  but  to 
Lucy’s  estimation  the  man  could  be  no  more  than  a 
prince. 
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Just  then  the  man  spoke  and  said,  “Could  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  show  me  where  the  leak  is  in  the  water 
pipe?” 

Lucy  stiffened,  for  the  dream,  as  dreams  always 
do,  had  come  to  an  end.  “Fellow  me,”  she  said  with 
her  most  ladylike  air. 

While  the  man  fixed  the  pipe  Lucy  forgot  the 
movies  and  her  dreams  as  she  watched  him  work. 

“Anyone  could  fix  that  pipe  if  he  had  the  tools,” 
Lucy  volunteered.  “You  can’t  tell  me  that  you  get 
pa’d  for  that.” 

“Miss,  I  get  paid  for  less  sometimes.  It  is  being 
the  expert,  knowing  how,  that  counts.  I  spent  years 
in  college  learning  my  trade,”  replied  the  plumber. 

Lucy  looked  at  him  and  he  smiled  back  at  her. 
“He  can’t  be  over  twenty-five,”  Lucy  thought. 

The  plumber  came  again  the  next  day.  “It  is 
well,”  he  explained,  “to  look  over  a  job  once  fixed, 
to  see  that  no  unforseen  developments  take  place.” 
Seriously  Lucy  led  him  to  the  pipe  and  breathed  with 
relief  to  see  it  was  there  intact.  The  plumber  tapped 
't  lm  and  there. 

“So  far,”  he  said,  “it’s  all  right,  but  it  will  need 
watelrng.  I  will  return  tomorrow  afternoon  around 
four  o’clock.” 

In  the  meantime  Lucy  learned  that  the  plum¬ 
ber’s  name  was  John  Greenleaf. 

His  first  two  visits  were  merely  the  forerunner 
of  several  other  similar  ones.  On  one  of  these  calls 
Taekie  found  Lucy  crying  and  upon  asking  what  was 
troubling  her  she  replied,  “My  mistress  is  going  to 
t  trn  me  out.” 

“You  mean  she  has  fired  you?”  asked  John. 

“Yes,”  Lucy  nodded. 

“That’s  wonderful,”  replied  John.  “Now  we  can 
get  married  without  giving  Mrs.  Eaton  a  notice. 
But  Lucy  gave  her  mistress  the  notice  just  the  same 
and  Mrs.  Eaton  told  her  she  was  sorry  she  was  going 
to  leave. 

“It  wasn’t  so  wrong  to  fib  about  being  fired 
Lucy  murmured  to  herself,  “because  it  stopped  John 
fibbing  abcut  coming  to  look  at  that  old  pipe.” 


A  DISILLUSIONED  DREAM 

Nancy  Fowle,  ’37 

Mr.  Henry  0.  Gruel  sat  in  his  dingy  office  holding 
his  weary  head  in  his  hands.  He  was  very  tired  as 
the  day  had  been  a  hard  one.  Mr.  Gruel  was  an  un¬ 
imposing,  slim  little  man  reminding  one  of  Mr. 
Milquetoast  —  Mr.  Webster’s  “Timid  Soul.” 

Mr.  Gruel  was  thinking  about  his  recent  repri¬ 
mand  from  his  supposed  imposing  superior.  Now  if 
he  only  dared  to  go  to  his  boss’s  office  and  say  — 

Henry  O.  stormed  into  the  office  of  “Faulkner  & 
Co.”  his  employer. 

“Mr.  Faulkner,  I  can  t  stand  your  belittling  me 
any  longer  and,  furthermore,  I  won’t.  If  I’m  no 
more  value  to  you  than  you  make  me  out  to  be,  I’m 
through.’  Take  it  or  leave  it.  If  you  wish  me  to 
remain,  give  me  a  higher  position  and  raise  my 
salary  or  else  I  resign.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Faulkner?” 

“Well,  er-uh,  I  don’t  know.  I  have  no  positions 
open  for  you  just  at  present.” 

“No  well-er-uhs  about  it,  Mr.  Faulkner.  Make 
a  position  for  me  if  that’s  the  best  you  can  do.  Do 
I  leave  or  stay?” 

“Er-I  guess  you  had  better  stay.  Take  that  desk 
over  in  the  corner.  You  may  be  my  adviser.” 

“Oh,  Mi'.  Gruel,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Faulkner,  coming 
into  his  office,  “as  you  well  know,  my  husband  died 
three  days  ago.  I  have  come  —  sob  —  to  you  in 
r-reference  to  his  will.”  She  blew  her  nose  violently 
and  dabbed  at  her  eyes.  “He  has  turned  the  whole 
business  over  to  you  with  these  instructions — 

“Gentleman,”  said  Henry  O.  at  a  banquet  his  di¬ 
rectors  were  giving  him,  “I  know  you  all  have  had 
due  warning  that  I  am  retiring.  I  have  plenty  for 
the  wife  and  me  to  live  comfortably  on  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  You,  my  board  of  directors,  must  carry 
on.  I  will  do  no  more  than  come  to  your  meetings. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  dinner  and  the  purse  of 
mcney.  I  am  grateful  for  all  you  have  done  for  me. 

I  thank  you — ” 

He  shook  hands  all  around - . 

Jimmy,  the  office  boy,  had  Mr.  Gruel  by  the  hand, 
shaking  it  violently. 

Wake  up,  Mr.  Gruel.  You  will  have  to  leave. 
Mr.  Faulkner  wants  to  close  the  office  now.” 

“Oh!  dear,”  said  Henry  0.,  “I  must  have  dreamed 
it.” 

“What  is  it  that  you  say,  sir?”  asked  Jimmy. 

“Oh!  er-nothing,  my  lad.” 

After  Jimmy  had  left,  Mr.  Gruel  sat  at  his  desk 
a  few  more  minutes  thinking.  He  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  his  dream  meant  something.  If  he 
would  only  change  his  whole  attitude  and  he  “hard- 
boiled,”  he  would  get  seme  place.  He  would  start 
in  right  now,  but  would  delay  going  to  see  Mr. 
Faulkner  about  his  raise  till  the  next  day. 
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With  this  in  mind  he  hurriedly  gathered  up  his 
belongings  and  ran  for  the  elevator.  He  pressed  the 
button  and  waited.  Finally  it  came. 

“Haven’t  you  the  brains  to  know  that  when  a 
man  goes  home  at  this  time  of  night  he’s  probably 
in  a  hurry?  Next  time  come  right  up.  Understand?” 

The  elevator  boy’s  jaw  dropped.  “But,  sir — ”, 

“Don’t  ‘but  sir’  me,  boy,  but  do  as  I  tell  you,” 
stormed  the  once  timid  little  man. 

At  that  the  elevator  stopped  and  Mr.  Gruel  start¬ 
ed  for  his  car  with  the  last  warning  on  his  lips. 

The  elevator  boy  stood  still  with  both  his  eyes 
and  mouth  wide  open.  “I  doin’t  know  what  to  make 
of  it,”  he  said. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  arrived  at  what  would 
soon  be  (after  he  spoke  to  his  employer)  a  spacious 
mansion.  He  hurried  up  the  front  steps  anticipating 
a  delicious  dinner. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him  and  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  very  large  woman. 

“Henry,”  she  scolded  in  a  loud,  shrill  voice, 
“where  have  you  been?  And  I  don’t  suppose  you 
brought  home  the  meat,  and  with  that  string  tied  on 
your  finger,  too.  How  do  you  expect  me  to  get  din¬ 
ner?  You  are  the  most  indifferent  person.  I  don’t 
wonder  Mr.  Faulkner  doesn't  give  you  a  raise.  Now 
you  go  directly  down  town  and  get  me  some  rib 
chops  for  dinner.  Right  away!” 

“Y-yes,  m’  dear,”  said  Henry  O.  very  meekly. 


SUCCESS  VS.  HANDICAPS 

Shirley  Sellers,  ’38 

il  often  think  as  I  look  around  me,  if  I  were 
suddenly  moved  to  some  remote  place  where  my 
only  worldly  contacts  would  be  newspapers  and 
radio,  how  many  of  the  names  of  the  hundreds  of 
pupils  with  whom  I  come  in  daily  contact,  would  I 
ever  hear  again. 

As  a  whole,  they,  seem  to  be  of  normal  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  no  apparent  handicaps,  and  having  an 
equal  chance  of  rising  above  the  ordinary.  Yet,  how 
many  will  achieve  great  things  in  their  chosen  field 
of  work?  Very  few,  but  why?  We  read  of  people 
who  have  become  famous  and  outstanding,  ovei  - 
coming  in  their  desire  for  success,  what  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  great  obstacles. 

I  have  in  mind  Helen  Adams  Keller,  who  at  the 
age  of  two,  lost  the  sense  of  sight  and  hearing,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  severe  illness.  After  being  instructed  by 
Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  she  became  a  student  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Radcliffe  College,  afterward  becoming  a 
lecturer  and  author. 

Also  there  is  Mary  Antin,  the  author,  neither 


deaf  nor  blind,  but  born  in  Polotzk,  Russia,  and 
commanded  by  the  Czar  to  remain,  with  all  of  her 
kind,  within  the  Pale,  because  they  were  Jews.  She 
emigrated  to  America  with  her  family,  entering  the 
first  grade  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  After  studying  English  for  only  four  months, 
and  hearing  it  spoken  only  at  school,  her  uncorrect¬ 
ed  composition  on  “Snow”  was  published  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  journal.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was 
graduated  from  a  Boston  Grammar  School,  an  honor 
pupil.  In  her  own  story  “The  Promised  Land”  one 
may  read  of  the  many  obstacles  she  encountered  and 
overcame  during  her  four  years  in  Boston  Latin 
High  School,  preparing  for  college,  with  the  desire 
to  rise  out  of  the  mire  of  the  Boston  slums  into 
which  she  had  been  transplanted. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Paul  Wittgenstein,  the  one- 
handed  pianist,  for  whom  Stravinsky,  the  modern 
composer,  wrote  a  Suite,  being  so  impressed  with 
Wittgenstein’s  marvelous  technique. 

Out  of  the  great  numbers  of  known  people,  who 
have  achieved  great  things,  I  have  chosen  these  three 
as  examples  because  of  the  handicaps  peculiar  to 
them,  and  to  emphasize  that  ambition  and  persever¬ 
ance  are  the  root  of  success.  Once  becoming  sat¬ 
isfied  with  our  state  of  being,  we  become  dull,  and 
there  our  work  ends. 

All  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  crossing  this 
great  country  were  well-known  to  the  pioneers,  but 
ambition  kept  them  ever  moving  westward,  al¬ 
though  the  foundation  of  the  road  they  laid  was 
built  with  the  blood  and  lives  of  many. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  road  to  success 
entirely  free  from  barriers,  but,  “where  there’s  a 
will,  there’s  a  way.”  Therefore  it  must  be  lack  of 
ambition,  that  keeps  us  from  making  the  grade,  so 
to  speak,  and  satisfied  with  “just  getting  by.” 


THE  BLAIR  BOYS 

Dorothy  Stewart,  '37 

It  had  been  three  weeks  since  school  had  closed 
its  doors  for  the  summer.  During  the  last  weeks  of 
school,  Betty  Davis,  of  the  eighth  grade,  had  formed 
what  later  became  a  long  friendship  with  Ann  Page, 
a  freshman  in  high  school. 

The  time  hung  heavy  on  Betty’s  hands,  for  no 
real  vacation  had  been  planned.  Mrs.  Davis  had  said 
often  to  Betty,  “Why  don’t  you  ask  your  Grandmother 
if  you  can  invite  Ann  up  to  her  farm  for  a  month  or 
so?”  Grandmother’s  farm  in  New  Hampshire  was, 
in  mother’s  mind,  the  ideal  place  for  Betty  and  Ann 
to  spend  the  summer.  Quiet,  secluded,  and  away 
from  the  city.  Yes  that  was  just  the  place  for  two 
girls. 
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Betty,  of  course,  thought  that  the  idea  was 
grand.  The  thought  of  the  farm  for  a  month  almost 
staggered  her,  but  with  Ann  along,  they  would  be 
able  to  find  something  to  do;  at  least,  they  could 
swim  and  play  tennis. 

Ann  was  invited,  and  everything  was  put  into 
readiness.  Two  days  later  the  girls  were  on  their 
way.  It  was  Mr.  Davis  who  was  driving  them  in  his 
big  touring  car  to  the  farm.  The  top  was  put  down, 
especially  for  the  occasion,  and  the  girls  had  a  fine 
time  waving  to  people  and  answering  their  farewells 
on  the  trip.  It  was  a  three-hour  ride,  and  the  young 
ladies  grew  restless  after  the  first  two  hours.  But 
at  last  they  arrived,  and  Ann  was  introduced  tc 
Betty’s  grandmother,  a  cheerful,  motherly  woman, 
whom  Ann  like  immediately. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  went  inside  with  grand¬ 
mother,  and  Betty  went  running  around  with  Ann 
trying  to  explain  everything  at  once.  They  soon 
grew  tired,  and  went  into  the  house  where  a  de¬ 
licious  home-cooked  dinner  awaited  them. 

After  the  meal  was  finished,  and  the  kitchen 
work  accomplished,  with  the  girls  doing  their  share, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  bade  the  guests  good-bye  until 
the  following  week-end  and  left. 

Betty  and  Ann  retired  early  that  night,  for  they 
were  both  tired  from  their  extra  busy  day.  After  all, 
they  had  a  whole  week  before  them  during  which 
they  needed  to  do  nothing  but  eat,  sleep,  and  be 
merry,  and  they  must  get  up  early  the  next  morning 
to  start  their  first  week  of  adventure.  With  this 
thought  they  fell  asleep. 

Morning  came,  at  last,  and  Betty  and  Ann,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  country  spirit,  arose  at  six 
o’clock  to  take  a  walk  in  the  crisp  air  before  break¬ 
fast.  Starting  to  wash,  Ann,  who  was  looking  for 
the  hot  water,  said,  “Betty,  where  is  the  hot  water 
for  washing?” 

Betty  looked  up  quickly  with  her  face  beaming 
and  replied,  “You’re  not  in  the  city  now,  Ann,  so  you 
will  have  to  wash  with  cold  water,  besides  it  will  do 
you  good.  You  look  sleepy  yet,  and  it  will  wake  you 
up.” 

About  six-thiry  the  girls  started  their  walk,  and 
they  were  about  a  mile  away  from  the  house  when 
Betty  saw  Ann  looking  at  something  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  “What  is  it,  Ann?”  asked  Betty,  half 
hoping  and  half  not  hoping  that  Ann  really  saw 
something. 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is,”  replied  Ann,  “but 
there’s  an  awful  lot  of  ants  around  it.” 

Betty  went  over  to  Ann  and  looked,  only  to  see 
her  gazing  at  an  enormous  ant-hill.  “Why,  Ann,” 
said  Betty  hopelessly,  “that’s  an  ant-hill.  Up  here 
in  New  Hampshire  the  ant-hills  are  sometimes  five 
and  six  inches  off  the  ground  and  very  wide.” 

“Oh!”  said  Ann,  “I  see.  The  ants  in  the  country 


are  more  industrious  than  in  the  city  and  they 
build  larger  hills.  Gee,  just  like  Africa.” 

It  was  then  that  they  heard  a  machine  coming 
up  the  road  and  as  they  moved  to  one  side,  the  car 
went  by.  “Hurrah!  That  was  my  Uncle  Henry,” 
exclaimed  Betty.  “Now  we  shall  have  some  fun. 
Oh,  I  do  hope  Auntie’s  not  with  him.” 

Proceeding  to  the  house  at  a  run,  the  girls,  to 
their  disappointment  found  out  that  not  only  did 
Aunt  Marie  come  but  that  little  Donnie  also  was 
there.  Little  Donnie  was  the  bane  of  Betty’s  life 
and  she  said  sorrowfully  to  Ann,  “Everything’s 
spoiled.  We’ll  have  to  take  care  of  Donnie  and 
everything.” 

“Aw,  Betty,  don’t  worry,  we’ll  get  out  of  it  some 
way,”  retorted  Ann. 

Just  then  Grandmother  called  the  two  girls  in 
a  soft  voice  and  said,  “Seeing  that  Uncle  Henry  and 
Aunt  Marie  and  Donnie  are  here,  we’ll  need  to  get 
some  eggs  for  breakfast.  I  wonder  if  you  dears 
would  get  them  for  me?”  Only  too  delighted  to  get 
away,  Betty  and  Ann  said  that  they’d  love  to  get 
some  and  inquired  as  to  where  they  could  procure 
the  eggs.  Grandmother  exclaimed,  “Why,  the  Blairs 
live  right  down  the  road  a  piece  where  you  can  go 
and  the  boys  will  get  the  eggs  for  you.” 

“Do  you  know  the  Blair  boys?”  asked  Ann,  as 
she  and  Betty  strolled  through  the  lane  to  the  road. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  replied  Betty,  “I  didn’t  even  know 
that  there  were  any  boys  around  here.  That’s  funny, 
I  know  Mr.  Blair,  but  I  didn’t  know  that  he  had  any 
sons.  Hmm.  Say,  Ann,  this  plae  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  at  that.” 

“What’s  on  your  mind,  Betty?”  inquired  Ann. 

“Maybe  the  boys  can  play  cards  or  they  might 
like  to  go  on  hikes.  We  could  have  a  picnic  or  go 
swimming.  Boys  usually  know  where  there’s  good 
swimming,”  replied  Betty. 

“They  could  tell  us  where  there’s  a  tennis  court, 
too,”  said  Ann,  who  had  been  trying  to  get  Betty  to 
play  tennis  over  since  they  had  arrived. 

“Well,  we  can  ask  they  anyway,”  they  exclaimed 
together. 

“Let’s  sit  down  here  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
plan  something,”  suggested  Ann.  So  both  girls 
complied.  They  would  first  ask  the  boys  if  they 
played  cards,  and  try  to  be  invited  down  to  their 
house  just  to  get  away  from  the  farm;  then,  as  they 
played  cards,  they  would  suggest  a  picnic  or  some 
other  diversion.  They  decided  that  nothing  would 
be  said  to  either  Gram  or  Aunt  Marie. 

Having  completed  their  plans  they  arose  and 
continued  on  their  journey.  When  they  reached  the 
house,  they  rapped  on  the  door  which  was  opened 
by  an  old  man.  Betty  and  Ann  asked  for  a  dozen 
eggs  and  when  he  went  back  into  the  house  to  get 
them,  Betty  said,  “That’s  the  boys’  father,  I  guess.” 
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Mr.  Blair  returned  with  the  eggs,  and  the  girls 
started  on  their  way  home. 

The  next  day  was  the  first  time  that  Betty  and 
Ann  went  swimming.  It  was  understood  that  they 
were  to  walk  to  the  pool,  so  with  Uncle  Henry,  who 
was  going  to  show  them  the  way,  they  started  out. 
After  walking  through  about  a  half  mile  of  woods, 
briars,  and  thickets,  they  were  ready  for  a  good 
swim,  and  upon  coming  to  a  small  brook,  Betty  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  stop  and  go  in  for  a  dip  before 
continuing  along  the  trail  to  the  pool.  “Why,”  said 
Uncle  Henry  in  a  surprised  voice  “This  is  the  pool!” 
Beth  girls  were  surprised  and  disappointed  to  see  a 
pool  not  eight  feet  in  diameter,  but  they  made  the 
best  of  it.  The  water  was  at  first  very  cold  but  after 
being  in  for  a  while  it  wasn’t  too  bad.  They  swam 
for  about  half  an  hour  and  then  went  back  to  the 
farm. 

The  two  adventurers  decided  that  this  should  be 
the  afternoon  they  would  ask  the  Blair  boys  to  join 
them  in  a  game  of  whist.  First,  of  course,  they 
had  to  find  out  just  how  many  boys  there  were.  “I 
hope  there’s  only  two,”  said  Ann,  “then  we  won’t  be 
hurtinug  the  others’  feelings  if  we  don’t  ask  them, 
because  we  can  only  use  two,  so  to  speak.” 

Betty  asked  her  grandmother  how  many  Blair 
boys  there  were,  and  Grandmother  answered,  much 
to  their  delight,  “Two.  But  why  so  interested, 
Betty?” 

“Oh,  no  special  reason,  Grandma,”  answered 
Betty  casually,  “by  the  way,  I  think  Ann  and  I  will 
stay  here  for  at  least  two  weeks.” 

Grandmother  looked  around  with  a  surprised 
expression  and  answered,  “All  right,  you  know  1 11 
be  glad  to  have  you.” 

Five  minutes  later  both  girls  were  off  down  the 
road,  going  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 
Ann,  speaking  while  she  was  running,  panted  out, 
“Betty,  I  don’t  think  you  should  have  told  your 
Grandmother  that  we  would  be  here  for  two  weeks.” 
Betty  immediately  wanted  to  know  why.  “Well,” 
explained  Ann,  “what  if  anything  should  be  wrong? 
What  if  the  boys  turn  out  to  be  a  couple  of  old- 
fashioned  fellows  who  just  want  to  dig  potatoes  and 
cut  hay?” 

“Oh,  nothing  can  happen  now,”  said  Betty,  “may¬ 
be  they’ve  got  a  car.  Besides,  if  anything  does  go 
wrong,  I  have  another  plan.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Blair  home¬ 
stead.  “No  signs  of  life”  remarked  Ann,  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  door.  Betty  took  a  step  forward  and 
knocked.  The  door  was  opened  by  the  old  man  whom 
the  girls  had  thought  was  the  boys’  father.  “Are  the 
boys  in?”  asked  Betty. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  a  queer  expression, 
not  unlike  a  question  mark.  “Maybe  he’s  deaf,’  sug¬ 
gested  /nn.  So  Betty  repeated  the  question.  This 
seemed  to  bring  the  man  out  of  his  daze. 
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“What  boys?”  the  man  demanded. 

“The  Blair  boys,”  said  Ann,  half  afraid,  and  then 
getting  braver,  added,  “Your  two  sons.” 

The  two  girls  stood  there  looking  at  each  other 
while  Papa  Blair’s  face  became  so  red  that  the  girls 
thought  for  sure  he  would  explode.  At  last  he  said, 
“I  hain’t  got  no  sons.  I’m  not  married,  and  there’s 
no  young  boys  living  in  this  house.  My  brother  and 
me  lives  hyar,  that’s  all.  We  two  is  called  the  ‘Blair 
boys.’  You  see,  our  folks  died  when  this  hyar  farm 
was  new  and  my  brother,  Mark,  and  me,  we  had  the 
farm  left  to  us  in  my  Pa’s  will.  For  years  people 
called  us  the  ‘Blair  boys’  when  we  was  your  age,  and 
I  reckon  the  name  still  sticks.” 

The  two  girls  felt  much  humiliated  but  apolo¬ 
gized  to  Mr.  Blair  for  taking  up  so  much  of  his  time. 

They  returned  to  the  farm  both  downcast  and 
feeling  very  much  like  chickens  with  their  heads  cut 
off. 

For  the  next  few  days,  Betty  and  Ann  remained 
around  the  farm  not  wishing  to  leave  for  fear  of 
seeing  the  “Blair  boys”  or  the  “Blair  men”  as  was 
the  girls’  opinion. 

That  week-end,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  came  to  see 
the  girls  and  before  their  visit  was  a  few  hours 
old,  the  two  sports  had  packed  their  clothes,  tennis 
racquets,  and  a  few  souvenirs.  During  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  week-end,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  in 
agony  listening  to  the  girls  asking  in  most  pathetic 
tones,  “Aren’t  we  ever  going  to  get  started  for 
home?” 


OUR  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Milton  Heald,  ’36 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  language 
was  small  in  reach,  not  even  being  spoken  through¬ 
out  all  England,  and  stood  fifth  among  the  European 
languages.  Today,  however,  it  is  so  far  in  the  lead 
that  it  is  probably  spoken  by  as  many  people  as  use 
the  Russian  and  German  languages  together.  It  is 
not  only  the  first  language  of  both  the  world  s  might¬ 
iest  nations,  but  is  also  the  second  language  of  the 
large  religions.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  world  s 
mail  is  written  in  English.  It  is  used  in  printing 
more  than  half  the  world’s  newspapers,  and  is  the 
language  of  three-fifths  of  the  world's  radio  stations. 

Its  spread  has  been  partly  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  English  speaking  peoples.  They  have  been  the 
greatest  travelers  of  modern  times,  and  the  most 
adventurous  merchants.  Wherever  they  colonized, 
they  brought  their  language  with  them  and  forced  it 
upon  the  natives.  English  has  won  over  its  rivals 
very  often  because  of  its  strict  economy,  clear 
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sounds,  logical  arrangement  of  words,  and  lack  of 
gender.  The  foreigner  likes  the  language  because  it 
has  so  many  three  and  four  lettered  words.  The 
simple  proverb  “First  come  first  served”  becomes  in 
German  “Wer  zuerst  kommt,  mabetzurest”  while  the 
Danish  is  “Den  der  konnner  first  till  mille,  far  first 
malet.” 

As  English  spreads  it  will  probably  not  keep  its 
present  form.  For  many  years  it  has  been  yielding 
to  American  English.  In  England  many  American 
idioms  creep  in  which  at  first  are  repulsed  but  later 
accepted.  If  English  ever  does  succeed  in  dominat¬ 
ing  the  world,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Americans. 


THE  BANQUET 

David  Grey,  ’36 

Over  six  hours  since  lunch  —  five  hours  of  hur¬ 
ried  tours  of  inspection,  (not  that  we  were  interested, 
but  it  was  on  the  program)  restless  fidgeting  while 
the  headmaster  set  forth  the  virtue  of  his  academy; 
jostling  for  seats  in  the  busses ;  and  an  hour  roaming 
about  the  town  in  small  groups.  Now  the  march 
to  the  banquet  hall  in  the  wind.  March  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  we  of  the  Woburn  delegation  are 
among  the  last  to  arrive,  but  confusion  reigns  even 
after  we  enter.  It  certainly  can  take  ten  hundred 
people  a  long  time  to  find  their  places. 

Wraps?  Oh,  roll  them  up  and  put  them  under 
your  chair.  They’ll  be  all  right  there.  No,  there’s 
your  table  over  there,  —  Where’s  Charley?  He  has 
my  ticket.  He  would  forget,  now  I’ll  have  to  wiggle 
through  the  crowd  to  him  and  back  again.  Gosh, 
I’m  starved!  Won't  this  ever  get  started?  Shhh  - — 
The  chief  dignitary  at  the  head  table  is  rapping  for 
silence.  Gradually  the  swell  of  voices  subsides. 
He  mumbles  a  few  words  which  we,  unable  to  hear 
away  off  in  our  corner,  take  to  be  Grace.  Then  the 
scraping  of  chairs  and  storm  of  voices  redoubles  in 
volumes.  Finally  we  are  seated. 

Now  if  the  waiters  would  only  appear  we  would 
not  object  to  sharing  our  ridiculously  small  bit  of 
elbow  room  with  the  other  hungry  young  fellows. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  this  will  be  a  new  version  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Here  they  come  at  last. 
Mmmmm  Chicken  pie  coming  up  —  but  this  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  plates  of  the  few  lucky  ones  nearest 
the  head  table.  The  second  dish  —  that  goes  down 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  However,  all  things  come 
to  him  who  waits.  After  last  year’s  experience  they 
are  sure  to  provide  plenty. 

Yes,  there  is  more  bread;  just  a  minute.  True 
to  his  word  our  waiter  returns  with  a  platter  heaped 
with  rolls.  Eager  hands  reach  out,  and  it  is  emptied 


before  it  can  be  set  upon  the  table.  Water  meets  a 
similar  fate.  There  are  too  many  human  sponges  on 
all  sides  to  allow  the  drink  of  water  we  have  been 
longing  for  all  afternoon  to  arrive. 

However,  the  kitchen  at  length  triumphs  over 
our  appetites,  and  without  a  word  of  protest  we 
allow  the  tables  to  be  cleared.  There  goes  a  dish 
of  potatoes  and  another  of  squash  that  has  hardly 
been  touched.  And  just  a  short  while  ago  we  were 
struggling  so  hard  for  fear  that  we  wouldn’t  have 
enough.  Our  own  plates  are  left  with  half  the  help¬ 
ings  we  so  eagerly  seized  when  the  incredible  pos¬ 
sibility  that  there  would  be  sufficient  for  all  had  not 
been  conceived  by  the  most  optimistic. 

Not  until  this  tedious  wait  for  the  dessert  begins 
do  we  realize  that  our  chairs  are  not  buit  for  com¬ 
fort,  but  to  take  up  the  least  possible  storage. 
Moreover,  the  hall  is  growing  hotter  and  hotter.  The 
thought  of  sitting  through  the  speech  becomes  less 
and  less  pleasing.  Now  we  are  glad  we  are  last 
in  line,  for  the  door  is  handy. 

What!  Ice  cream  again!  That’s  all  we’ve  had 
for  the  last  two  days,  and  always  the  very  same  kind. 
Time  was  when  ice  cream  was  a  treat.  Certainly 
there  are  seconds,  and  thirds,  too,  for  those  who  so 
desire.  The  knowledge  that  ice  cream  is  no  longer 
a  luxury  tends  to  make  it  even  less  appetizing. 
Nevertheless,  we  don’t  lose  any  reputation  by  not 
doing  away  with  a  goodly  quantity,  especially  as  we, 
to  some  extent,  renew  our  appetites  by  competing 
with  the  other  delegations  in  cheering. 

But  even  we  can  have  enough  of  everything. 
As  the  shouting  gradually  subsides,  someone  raps  for 
order.  Now  is  the  time.  As  the  lights  are  turned 
off  we  reach  for  cur  coats  and  disappear  through  the 
door.  I  have  lost  a  scarf  in  the  ordeal,  but  better 
to  leave  it  than  return  to  die  of  thirst,  listening  to 
a  lecturer  on  nobody  knows  what  uninteresting 
subject. 


A  HAPPY  MISTAKE 

Marjory  Gunter,  ’38 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Sandra  closed  her  type¬ 
writer. 

“There!”  she  said,  “I  am  saying  goodbye  to  you 
for  two  whole  weeks.” 

She  gaily  picked  up  her  suitcase  and  amidst  a 
shower  of  well-wishes  from  her  co-workers,  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  elevator  and  was  soon  on  the  busy  side¬ 
walk. 

“What  luck,  there  is  the  bus!'’  Sandra  exclaimed 
and  was  quickly  aboard. 

“Oh,  dear,”  said  Sandra  to  herself,  “How  slow 
this  bus  is.  That  is  the  third  red  light.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  allowed  a  little  more  time,  I’ll  barely 
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.nake  the  train  as  it  is.”  At  last  the  station  was 
reached. 

Hurriedly  descending  from  the  bus,  she  gave  a 
quick  glance  at  the  station  clock.  ‘‘My,  only  four 
minutes  to  the  train!  Will  I  ever  make  it?”  She 
broke  into  a  run. 

Seeing  a  gate  about  to  be  closed,  she  hustled 
through  without  a  glance  at  the  train-board.  The 
kindly  conductor  gave  her  a  lift. 

‘‘At  last,  I  am,  on  my  way,”  puffed  Sandra  as 
she  snuggled  contentedly  into  her  seat. 

‘‘Tickets,  Miss?” 

Sandra  came  out  of  her  dream  of  anticipation 
which  included  boating,  swimming,  and  long,  lazy 
days  on  the  beach. 

“Here  it  is,”  she  said,  extending  her  ticket. 

“Sorry,  Miss,  this  ticket  is  for  Marshmount  and 
this  train  is  an  express  to  Quinton  Harbor  in  the 
opposite  direction!” 

“Oh,  what  shall  I  do?”  Sandra  cried  in  great 
dismay  as  she  looked  wildly  up  and  down  the  train 
as  if  seeking  a  way  out.  Across  the  aisle  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  met  Sandra’s  blue  ones  and  the  owner 
of  the  brown  eyes  (a  fine-appearing  young  woman) 
asked  if  she  could  be  of  any  service. 

Sandra’s  eyes  opened  in  sudden  recollection. 
“Why,  you  are  the  new  assistant  in  Mr.  Ayres’  de¬ 
partment.” 

“Yes,”  the  young  woman  answered  smiling,  as  she 
arose  and  came  to  sit  beside  the  distressed  Sandia. 
“How  did  it  happen  that  you  got  on  the  wrong 
train?” 

“It  was  late  when  I  entered  the  station  and  saw 
the  gate  closing.  I  took  it  for  granted  this  was  the 
right  track.” 

Tears  began  to  form  in  her  big  blue  eyes;  “I 
guess,”  she  added  mournfully,  “my  mind  was  more 
on  the  sight  of  water  than  on  the  sight  of  the  train. 
Now,  I  shall  probably  lose  my  room,  as  they  were 
only  to  hold  it  until  six  o’clock.” 

“You  could  send  a  telegram  from  Quinton  Har¬ 
bor,”  Miss  Livingston  suggested. 

A  gleam  came  into  Miss  Livingston’s  eyes  as 
they  rested  on  Sandra’s  keen  profile.  “My  home  is 
located  on  the  water.  How  would  you  like  to  spend 
your  vacation  at  Quinton  Harbor?  Dad  is  writing 
a  book  so  you  could  help  him  by  working  a  couple 
of  hours  in  the  morning  to  dissolve  any  obligation 
you  may  feel.” 

Sandra’s  countenance  gave  evidence  of  delight  at 
the  possibility.  “Are  you  sure  that  working  in  the 
morning  will  be  sufficient?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  I,  too,  am  on  a  vacation  so  we  will 
be  able  to  spend  our  afternoons  together.  Shall  we 
consider  it  settled?” 

Sandra’s  happy  face  was  her  answer  to  that 
question  Time  went  by  rapidly  between  conversa¬ 


tion  and  passing  scenery.  It  seemed  only  a  short 
while  before  Quinton  Harbor  was  reached. 

“As  I  am  not  expected,”  Miss  Livingston  said, 
“we  will  take  a  taxi  to  my  home.” 

Soon  the  taxi  drew  up  to  a  beautiful  home  facing 
the  water.  Sandra  followed  Miss  Livingston  up  the 
broad  steps  to  a  spacious  veranda. 

A  trim  maid  opened  the  door.  “Oh,  Miss  Laura, 
if  we  knew  you  were  coming,  we  would  have  sent 
James  to  meet  you.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Maria,”  Miss  Livingston 
answered  as  she  was  being  relieved  of  her  wraps. 
“Please  have  the  north  room  prepared  for  a  guest.” 

“Yes,  Miss  Laura,”  Maria  said,  taking  Sandra’s 
suitcase.  “This  way,  Miss.” 

Too  surprised  to  speak,  Sandra  followed  Maria 
up  the  stairs  to  the  loveliest  bedroom  she  had  ever 
seen.  She  walked  over  to  the  window  and  feasted 
on  the  gorgeous  view  which  was  to  be  hers  for  two 
weeks. 

Hearing  a  dinner  bell  ring,  after  she  had  re¬ 
freshed  herself,  Sandra  descended  the  stairs. 

After  dinner  Miss  Livingston,  or  Laura  as  San¬ 
dra  was  asked  to  call  her,  led  the  way  to  the  library 
and  said,  “I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I  am  not 
really  Miss  Livingston  as  you  know  me  but  Laura 
Shaw.  I’ve  only  been  working  to  obtain  local  color 
for  a  book  that  I  am  writing.  It  is  for  myself  that 
I  want  your  help  in  the  morning,  not  my  father.” 

“Not  Laura  Shaw,  the  popular  author?”  gasped 
Sandra. 

“I  am  Laura  Shaw,”  smilingly  acknowledged  the 
past-known  Miss  Livingston. 

The  next  two  weeks  passed  like  a  wonderful 
dream.  Happy  Sandra  was  as  an  assistant  to  her 
new  friend  and  joyously  happy,  drinking  in  sunshine 
and  health  near  the  beloved  water. 

Too  soon  it  was  over  and  reluctantly  Sandra 
returned  to  the  now  dull  office.  It  was  hard  to  get 
back  to  the  routine  and  the  hours  dragged  as  they 
had  never  done  before. 

One  day  a  large  square  envelope  addressed  to 
Sandra  came.  It  was  written  in  the  familiar  hand¬ 
writing  and  when  opened,  the  first  paragraph 
brought  tears  of  happiness. 

My  dear  Sandra, 

I  cannot  get  along  without  your  as¬ 
sistance  now.  Those  two  weeks  spoiled  me 
for  working  alone.  How  would  you  like  to 
accept  a  position  at  your  present  salary 
(plus  home  and  board)  at  Quinton  Harbor 
and  become  my  personal  companion  and  sec¬ 
retary? 

Yours, 

Laura  Shaw. 

Reverently  Sandra  blessed  the  mistake  that  be¬ 
came  a  success. 
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LESSONS  GO  ROUND  AND  ROUND 

Bessie  Zimbel,  ’36 

Without  a  doubt  everyone  has  heard  the  new 
popular  piece,  “The  Music  Goes  Round  and  R,ound.” 
Just  as  the  music  goes  round  and  round,  so  the 
student’s  life  rotates  in  the  same  fashion.  The  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  routine  to  follow  in  school  every  day 
of  the  year.  They  come  to  school  with  their  assign¬ 
ments  supposedly  learned.  They  recite.  The  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  have  obtained  has  gone  down  and 
round  their  brains  and  come  out  —  where?  It  all 
depends  on  the  pupil. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  musician  with  the 
student.  For  example;  a  trumpeter  plays  a  piece  — 
what  happens?  The  music  goes  down  and  around 
and  comes  out  —  how?  If  the  person  has  practised, 
it  should  come  out  with  a  pleasant  tone,  if  he  has 
not  practised,  it  comes  out  slow  and  uneasy.  The 
same  way  with  a  pupil.  If  he  has  studied,  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  lesson;  if  not,  you  can  imagine  the 
results. 

While  we  are  on  this  earth,  why  not  make  our¬ 
selves  useful?  When  we  are  given  an  assignment, 
let  us  make  it  our  business  to  set  our  brains  going 
round  and  round.  Make  the  results  that  come  out 
be  of  use  to  us. 

The  only  way  to  meet  success  in  this  world  is  to 
work  and  fight  for  it.  The  world  will  still  be  going 
round  and  round  when  we  are  gone,  so,  why  not 
make  the  best  of  it  while  we  are  here? 


THE  BOY  CHEMIST  LIFE  SAVER 

John  Spencer,  ’36 

Ray  Seville  sat  in  his  laboratory  in  an  angry 
mood.  His  pal,  Billy  Perkins,  had  a  moment  before 
ridiculed  Ray’s  intense  interest  in  chemistry  and 
had  departed  with  a  sarcastic  exclamation  that  “all 
this  chemistry  stuff  is  bunk.”  And  Ray  was  won¬ 
dering  if  it  were.  Little  did  he  think  he  would  soon 
be  the  one  to  prove  it  was  not. 

Suddenly  his  mother  called  to  him,  “Raymond, 
take  this  pattern  over  to  Mrs.  Whitcomb  right  away. 

After  due  search,  Ray  found  his  hat  and  set 
out  on  his  bicycle.  His  way  led  past  the  freight 
house  at  the  end  of  Lake  Street. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  he  saw  a  huge  crowd  of 
men  yelling  and  waving  their  arms  about  wildly 
gathering  about  a  freight  car.  He  asked  another  boy 
what  the  trouble  was  and  the  answer  made  Ray  turn 
pale.  A  pressure  tank  of  deadly  chlorine  gas  which 
was  in  the  car  had  sprung  a  leak  and  three  workmen 
inside  the  door  lay  dead  or  dying. 

The  chlorine  was  drifting  out  and  the  rescuers 
were  making  vain  attempts  to  fasten  a  rope  to  the 


unconscious  workmen.  Not  knowing  what  else  to 
do  they  were  panic  stricken.  Suddenly  into  Ray’s 
mind  flashed  the  chapter  of  his  chemistry  book  that 
dealt  with  gases.  The  words  “sodium  theosulphate 
(hypo)  turns  chlorine  into  harmless  gas.” 

Fie  dashed  across  the  street  and  into  the  drug¬ 
store. 

“Quick,”  he  cried,  “a  box  of  hypo!” 

The  clerk  grabbed  it  off  the  shelf  and  threw  it 
at  him. 

Back  he  rushed.  At  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  he 
stood,  took  his  handkerchief,  moistened  it  and  filled 
it  with  hypo.  Holding  the  handkerchief  to  his  face, 
he  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  sprang 
into  the  car,  while  the  crowd  called  him  back.  He 
fastened  the  rope  around  the  nearest  man  and  sig¬ 
nalled  for  the  crowd  to  pull  him  out. 

Willing  hands  did  this  and  carried  him  away. 

Back  came  the  rope  and  Ray  tied  it  to  the  second 
man  who  was  hauled  out  and  taken  away. 

Again  the  rope  was  thrown  back  and  again  Ray 
tied  it  to  the  prone  form  on  the  floor.  He  staggered 
out  after  it  and  then  all  became  black  and  he  fell 
in  a  heap. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  a  white  clad  ambu¬ 
lance-surgeon  was  bending  over  him  and  a  big  po¬ 
liceman  was  roaring,  “Get  back,  give  him  air!” 

“Did  I  save  them?”  asked  Ray. 

“You  sure  did,  sonny,”  answered  the  surgeon. 
“But  tell  me  where  you  learned  that  hypo  neutral¬ 
izes  chlorine?” 

“Why  in  my  chemistry  book!”  replied  the  hero. 

Ray’s  rescue  was  the  talk  of  the  town  and  for 
days  he  was  called  “The  Boy  Chemist  Lifesaver.” 
The  railroad  rewarded  him  generously  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  not  “all  chemistry 
stuff  is  bunk.” 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  NATURE!) ! 

Estelle  Malinski,  ’37 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  most  important  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  fellow  we  like  best  is  liis  good  nature. 
He  always  has  a  ready  smile  for  everyone  and  a 
cheery  word  to  say  as  he  passes.  I  think  we  are 
apt  to  envy  him  and  say  to  ourselves,  “Isn’t  he  the 
lucky  fellow?  Nothing  ever  seems  to  go  wrong  with 
his  plans!” 

In  truth  he  has  the  same  troubles  we  all  have. 
There  are  mornings  when  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong;  his  work  may  hinder  him;  perhaps  he  has 
a  headache,  or  a  touch  of  cold.  But  he  doesn’t  blame 
someone  else  for  his  misfortunes.  He  realizes  that 
these  petty  inconveniences  just  happen,  or  that  per- 
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haps  he  himself  is  to  blame.  Since  he  knows  no 
ether  person  is  to  blame,  he  doesn’t  meet  others  with 
a  frown,  or  go  about  his  daily  duties  downcast  and 
rebellious. 

If  we  should  do  a  little  scientific  thinking  we 
should  realize  how  foolish  it  is  to  be  irritable. 
Those  we  meet  know  nothing  of  our  mishaps.  If 
they  find  us  cross  they  say,  “He's  always  cranky  over 
nothing  at  all!” 

Our  petty  grievances  bother  us  today  and  are 
scon  forgotten.  Do  we  remember  this  week  the 
trouble  we  had  last  week  in  our  work,  or  the  disap¬ 
pointment  over  our  miscarried  plans?  If  these  things 
are  so  easily  forgotten,  why  think  of  them  at  all?  A 
little  straight  thinking  would  prove  to  us  that  our 
companions  know  nothing  of  our  troubles.  It  is 
much  better  to  show  them  our  good  nature  than  to 
let  them  see  we  are  peevish. 

The  good  natured  boys  or  girls  are  not  born 
good  natured.  but  school  their  minds  to  overlook 
those  things  which  tend  to  disturb.  If  it  rains  today 
when  they  wished  it  fair,  they  smile  and  enjoy  it. 
If  they  are  unable  to  go  visiting  for  the  week  end, 
they  plan  a  pleasant  time  at  home.  They  are  never 
like  the  child  who  cries  for  something  he  cannot 
have  and  throws  to  the  floor  toys  with  which  he 
might  enjoy  himself.  Inwardly  they  may  be  fretful, 
but  their  outward  pleasantness  helps  to  make  others 
forget  their  troubles. 

When  we  face  a  task  which  is  distasteful  to  us 
let’s  try  to  have  a  pleasant  smile  for  our  companion. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  enjoy  this  same  task,  or  per¬ 
haps  there  are  others  who  dread  it  as  much  as  we 
do  ourselves. 

We  should  form  the  habit  of  overlooking  these 
petty  inconveniences.  Soon  we  shall  find  ourselves 
called  “good  natured,”  and  the  “everything-goes- 
wrong  mornings”  wouldn’t  come  round  very  often. 
Perhaps  net  at  all! 


.11 A  VS  REST  FItlENI) 

Gifford  Wilcox,  ’38 

A  little  boy  once  found  a  wolf  cub  snuffing 
arcund  and  whining  at  the  body  of  its  dead  mother. 
He  was  too  young  to  know  the  fierceness  of  the 
breed,  and  tried  to  make  a  playmate  of  it.  His 
parents,  when  lie  took  it  home,  were  afraid  it  would 
bite  him;  but  when  they  saw  how  playful  it  was 
with  their  child,  they  let  him  take  care  of  the  live- 
rf:o'-..  He  captured  a  female  and  breeded  them.  It 
was  undoubtedly  like  this  that  the  first  domestic 
degs  came  into  being.  The  man's  friends,  when 
the  -  saw  how  great  a  help  the  animal  could  be,  cap¬ 
tured  cubs  of  their  own. 

Since  then,  dogs  have  been  essential  to  the  life 
of  man.  In  pasture  lands  they  guard  the  flocks, 


and  help  the  men  hunt  the  fierce  beasts  which  prey 
upon  their  cattle  and  sheep.  In  northern  countries 
they  are  the  principal  means  of  transportation.  The 
North  American  Indians  used  them  like  horses  to 
carry  burdens  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place. 
The  wealthy  keep  them  for  hunting  in  sport.  They 
get  a  great  thrill  from  hunting  foxes,  boars,  and 
deer  with  hounds.  Without  dogs  Arctic  exploration 
could  never  have  been  as  successful  as  it  was.  The 
famous  St.  Bernard  Mission  could  never  carry  out 
its  rescue  work  in  the  Alps  without  their  aid.  They 
keep  lonely  trappers  and  settlers  company,  and  few 
modern  homes  are  without  them.  Truly  they  have 
earned  their  distinction  of  being  man’s  best  friend. 


City  Dweller:  “Can  you  remember  when  beef 
was  higher  than  this?” 

Blight  Boy:  “Yes,  when  the  cow  jumped  over 
the  moon.” 

❖ 

“John’s  Report” 

John’s  father  was  reading  the  report  which  John 
had  just  handed  him.  He  read:  “English,  poor; 
French,  weak;  Mathematics,  fair,”  and  he  glanced 
at  John. 

“Well,  Dad,”  said  John,  “it’s  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be,  but  have  you  seen  this?”  He  pointed  to 
the  last  line,  which  read  “Health,  excellent.” 
***** 

Old  Lady:  “What  do  you  call  your  basketball 
team,  my  young  man?” 

Proud  Center:  “Little  Potatoes,’  ma’am.” 

Old  Lady:  “Why  such  an  odd  name?” 

Center:  “Well  you  see  we’re  awfully  hard  to  . 
skin.” 

***** 

Physiology  Teacher:  “Where  are  the  different 
acids  found?” 

Student:  “In  the  corner  drugstore.” 

•jc  $  *  *  * 

1st  Student:  “Today  will  tomorrow  be  yester¬ 
day.” 

2nd  Student:  “What’s  the  difference  as  long  as 

it  isn’t  Christmas?” 

***** 

Teacher:  “Where  is  the  United  States?” 

Pupil:  “On  page  243.” 

***** 

One,  two,  three,  four; 

Who's  that  knocking  at  the  door? 

Five,  six,  seven,  eight, 

That’s  Eugene  Sweeney,  always  late. 
***** 

Teacher:  “John,  write  a  sentence  using  ‘isle’.” 

John:  “Isle  of  View.” 
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ASSEMBLIES 

On  December  6,  the  school  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  George  Elias  speak  on,  “A  Man  With¬ 
out  a  Country.”  The  fact  that  this  particular  “Man 
Without  a  Country”  was  the  speaker  himself  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  talk.  Mr.  Elias  told 
of  his  hardships  and  sufferings  in  Turkey,  his  wan¬ 
derings  during  the  World  War,  and  his  experiences 
in  the  United  States. 

On  January  17,  Professor  William  White  from 
Northeastern  University  spoke  on  “What  Makes  an 
Employee  Successful.”  Some  of  the  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  he  gave  were:  The  ability  to  get  along  with 
others,  the  value  of  a  pleasing  personality,  and  the 
importance  of  extra  curriculum  work.  Professor 
White  made  his  talk  very  interesting  by  giving 
vivid  examples  to  illustrate  his  points. 

On  January  24,  the  Student  Council  conducted 
a  meeting  at  the  assembly  to  give  every  pupil  a 
chance  to  see  how  this  group  functioned.  Mr. 
Walker  called  the  council  to  order  and  the  recently 
elected  President  of  the  council,  William  Sweeney, 
led  the  entire  school  in  the  flag  salute. 

During  the  course  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Bean 
spoke  to  the  students  on  how  they  should  carry 
on  their  home  room  meetings  in  order  to  derive  the 


most  benefit  from  them. 

After  the  council  had  discussed  problems  re¬ 
garding  the  school,  President  Sweeney  adjourned 


the  meeting. 

On  January  31.  a  talented  group  of  pupils  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  entertained 
the  school  with  a  program  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Mr.  Keith  Brown,  field  agent  for  the  Con¬ 
servatory,  was  in  charge  of  the  group  and  announced 
the  various  selections.  The  program  was  very  en¬ 
joyable  as  well  as  educational  and  we  very  much 
appreciate  their  gratuitous  concert. 

On  Friday,  January  31,  the  first  try-out  for  the 
annual  elocution  contest  was  held.  From  among 
nearly  a  hundred  contestants  the  following  were 
selected  for  the  second  trial  to  be  held  soon: 

Helen  Narkiewich  Albert  Fitzpatrick 

Mary  Bradley  David  McDermott 

Rita  Foley  George  Costello 

Mary  McKeown  George  Walsh 

Helen  Mostika  Richard  Kilbride 


Betty  Cavacchi 
Doris  Cummings 
Bernadine  Quigley 
Eleanor  Outridge 
Francis  Merrill 
Charlotte  Turner 
Harryetta  Conrad 


Gifford  Wilcox 
David  Grey 
John  Pattelena 
Frances  Cameron 
Norman  Leathe 
Martin  Davoren 
Milton  Caswell 


Miss  Brink,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Ring  were  the 
judges;  and  Mr.  Ricker  and  Miss  Doherty  had  charge 
of  the  proceedings. 


The  large  number  of  participants  *shows  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  this  activity  is  regarded  by 
our  students.  We  all  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
date  Avhen  the  final  contest  will  be  held  and  awards 
given  the  winners. 

On  February  7,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Corey  of  Burdett 
College  lectured  to  us  on  The  Seven  Secrets  of 
Success.  Mr.  Corey  divided  his  lecture  into  the 
following  parts,  illustrating  each  one  by  a  section 
of  a  large  key: 


1.  Self  Responsibility — 

I  am  the  key  to  my  success. 

2.  Self  Discovery. 

3.  Self  Mastery. 

4.  Self  Expression. 

Through  Head,  Heart,  and  Hand. 

5.  Must  give  to  get  success. 

6.  Depends  on  what  we  are. 

7.  Seeming  failure  is  often  noblest  success. 

On  February  12,  Lincoln  Day,  the  students  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  auditorium  for  observance  of  the 
day.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Army  and  Navy  March.  ...  High  School  Band 

2.  Salute  to  the  Flag . Entire  Assembly 

3.  Reading . John  P.  Connolly 

The  Governor’s  Proclamation 

4.  Trumpet  Duet... Henry  Murray-Wm.  Hussey 

Patriotic  March 

5.  Recitation . Dorothy  Folsom 

“One  of  Abe’s  Room  Mates  Speaks” — Love 

6.  Military  Escort .  High  School  Band 

7.  R/ecitation . Gifford  Wilcox 

“Lincoln’s  Departure  from  Springfield 
as  told  by  Billy  Brown” — Tarbell 

9.  Campfire  Medley . High  School  Band 

10.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner . Assembly 
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Poetry  Corner 


YOU 

Doris  Drisco,  ’36 

When  my  soul  hungered,  you  fed  me  with  care, 
With  grains  of  tender  thoughts. 

Many  golden  hours  we  shared, 

When  the  shadows  hung  the  heaviest, 

You  cast  them  swiftly  by, 

Made  my  heart  smile  through  its  sadness, 
Made  happy  my  evening  tide. 

With  you  I  shared  your  laughter, 

Your  inner  thoughts  I  knew. 

You  knew  and  liked  me  as  I  am, 

My  faults,  my  good  points  too. 

What  greater  gift  has  He  to  give, 

Life’s  kindness  seems  so  rare. 

It’s  like  a  golden  sunbeam 
Lifting  many  curtains  of  despair. 

A  smile  in  mem’ries’  garden  lingers, 

Of  a  joy  that  we  have  shared, 

And  lightens  the  darkest  moment, 

Seeking  the  shadows  hidden  there. 

You  give  to  me  that  something, 

Mere  words  cannot  describe, 

That  sweet  and  peaceful  comfort 
Like — a  rosary — at  twilight  time. 

May  He  Who  gives,  never  take  away 
That  sweet  and  peaceful  fragrance 
That  I  hold  today. 

A  NOR’EASTER 

William  Newman,  ’37 
A  sky  overcast  with  a  ghostly  mask, 

A  chill  in  the  air  makes  us  shiver; 

An  ominous  wait,  while  all  sounds  abate, 

Then  a  gust  in  the  air  makes  things  quiver. 

A  flurry  of  snow  with  a  gesture  of  show, 

Scurries  around  with  a  meaningless  fuss; 

A  threat  in  the  breeze,  as  it  whines  through  the  trees, 
And  Winter’s  worst  storm  is  upon  us. 

DAWN 

Jeannette  Hoff,  ’36 
The  awakening  of  another  day 
Comes  with  the  waited  dawn, 

New  hopes  and  plans  will  pave  their  way 
And  thrive  in  the  glorious  morn. 


What  is  more  inspiring  to  the  hungry  soul 
Than  a  fresh  beginning, 

And  inspiration  to  reach  its  goal, 

New  heights  and  ideals  winning? 

MOTHER 

Margaret  Dobbins,  ’36 
I  look  on  the  face  of  my  mother, 

All  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  gay, 

And  I  think  of  the  many  burdens 
She  bears  for  me  each  day. 

I  think  of  her  many  labors, 

And  her  deeds  of  kindness,  too; 

And  it  makes  me  realize  more  fully 
What  a  mother  can  mean  to  me  and  you. 

THE  MOON 

Mary  Bradley,  ’36 
Softly  shining  on  the  shore, 

I  see  the  moon  at  play, 

Dancing  o'er  the  feverish  waves, 

It  holds  me  in  its  sway. 

Shimmering  silver  in  its  light 
For  just  we  two  to  see, 

Sliding,  gliding,  through  the  night, 

It  brings  you  near  to  me. 

Lighting  softly  lover’s  lane, 

Where  I  have  left  my  heart; 

Taking  with  it  messages 
From  lovers  far  apart. 

THOUGHTS  ON  READING  “ROAD  TO  WAR” 

James  A.  Burke,  36 

The  blare  of  trumpets  long  had  ceased 
And  war  with  all  its  noise 
Could  be  no  more.  Ah,  hope  to  still 
The  hearts  of  war  torn  boys! 

Few  years  ago  that  signal  rang, 

And  yet  today,  we  find 
In  every  land  unrest  and  signs 
Which  tell  of  troubled  mind. 

Oh,  men,  beware;  and  count  ycur  loss 
Before  you  reckon  gain. 

And  then  be  sure,  before  you  join. 

That  it  is  worth  the  pain. 
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A  LONELY  CASTLE 

Alice  Gavin,  ’37 
A  lonely  castle  on  the  moors, 

A  silhouette  against  the  sky, 

Lighted  by  the  sinking  sun. 

Touched  by  floating  clouds  on  high. 

Who  could  call  this  place  a  home, 

Towers  so  stern  and  walls  so  worn? 
Plumed  knights  and  ladies  fair 
From  these  turrets  far  have  gone. 

Sinking  in  a  purple  shroud, 

Mountains’  round  all  touched  with  gold, 
Castle — from  which  life  has  ebbed — 

Left  by  modern  world  to  mold. 

INDIA 

Evelyn  Cornett,  ’36 
Land  of  mystery  and  charms, 

Full  of  mystic  schemes, 

Wrap  me  closely  in  your  arms 
In  sweet  fantastic  dreams. 

Hindus  with  their  ancient  lutes 
Strum  a  magic  song. 

Now  and  then  a  sound  of  flutes 
Mingles  with  the  throng. 

Oh,  magic  land,  you  call  to  me. 

I  hear  yuur  voice  so  sweet. 

I  come  to  you  across  the  sea, 

Oh,  guide  my  wandering  feet. 
BRIGHTEN  IT 
Virginia  Spencer,  ’36 
Th  s  worlds  a  great  big  friendly  place. 

So  please  don’t  frown. 

The  sun  will  never  hide  its  face 
But  still  shine  down. 

So  brighten  up  and  set  the  pace, 

Win  renown! 

Lead  Old  Sol  a  merry  chase 
Around  the  town. 

KNOWLEDGE 
Alphonse  Briand,  ’37 
Knowledge  is  growth,  knowledge  is  power; 

Some  little  thing  to  be  learned  every  hour. 

Be  always  alert  of  ear  and  eye 

That  something  of  value  does  not  pass  you  by. 

Every  hour  of  each  day,  there  is  something  for  you 
To  gain  if  you  will  a  new  point  of  view: 

Around  us  unnoticed  but  plain  to  our  sight, 

Are  so  many  things  we  can  learn  if  we  might. 

F~r  the  knowledge  we  gain  determines  how  far, 

We  can  travel  life’s  road,  and  just  what  we  are. 

So  no  matter  how  small  this  knowledge  may  be, 

The  person  with  knowledge  should  always  be  free 


FEBRUARY 

Harryetta  Conrad,  ’36 

In  this  second  month  of  February 
Two  famous  men  were  born, 

In  the  bleak  and  cold  of  winter 
On  a  dreary  morn. 

Lincoln  was  first  to  open 

His  eyes  to  this  world  of  woe: 

He  was  to  join  the  good  cause, 
Against  slavery  down  below. 

The  other  man  was  Washington 
The  Father  of  his  Land. 

He  helped  to  make  this  country 

Free  from  England’s  tyrant  hand. 

Now  let  us  join  together 

And  honor  these  well  known  men 

As  we  bow  our  heads  in  praises 
For  their  loyalty.  Amen. 


Homework 

Homework  is  an  awful  task, 

Because  it  takes  so  long; 

And  when  you  finally  reach  the  end, 

You’ll  find  it’s  mostly  wrong. 

First  you  open  your  math  book. 

To  study  a  figure  or  two; 

And  after  you’ve  studied  an  hour  or  so, 

You'll  find  your  almost  through. 

Then  you  open  your  Latin  book. 

And  so  on  through  to  the  end. 

And  after  you’ve  finally  closed  your  books, 
You’ll  find  it’s  after  ten. 

— Robert  E.  Bradley,  ’38. 


SCHOOL 

Eleanor  Costello,  ’38 
Up  early  every  morning 
No  time  to  fool, 

Books  and  pencils  under  arms, 
Hurrying  off  to  school. 

Fit  as  a  fiddle, 

Always  on  the  run, 

Never  a  minute  to  spare, 

’Till  all  lessons  are  done. 

What  a  feeling  of  relief, 

As  we  tuck  away 
Our  books  and  pencils, 

For  the  coming  day. 
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Pupi!  in  Stenography  IIB2,  reading: 

“The  ordinary  winkle  has  at  least  3,5C0  teeth. 
Still  all  these  are  put  in  the  shade  by  what  is  known 
as  the  ‘umbrella  shell.'  He  has  a  set  that  is  shown 
by  the  microscope  to  number  759,000.” 

Voice  Aside:  “That  is  a  fish  story.” 

Second  Voice:  “Hov.  would  you  like  to  visit  the 
dentist  with  teeth  like  those?” 

Football  Coach  (pulling  toothbrush  out  of  play¬ 
er’s  pocket) :  “What  is  this?” 

Player:  ‘That’s  my  class  pin.  I  play  for  Col¬ 
gate.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


We’d  like  to  know  if  Henry  Scott  ties  his  bow 
ties  himself. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Seller  is  beginning  to  think  that  Fitzpatrick 
has  supercharged  lungs  and  a  floating  tongue. 

***** 

Mr.  Walker:  “What  is  a  tariff?” 

Greeno:  “A  building  material.” 

Mr.  Walker:  “That’s  not  right.  Where  did  you 
get  that  idea?” 

Greeno:  “Didn’t  you  say,  ‘Congress  had  no  power 
to  control  interstate  commerce;  each  state  sets  up 
its  own  tariff  wall’?” 

s|e  sfc  sfc  a|e 


A.  Roketenetz:  “My  car  goes  a  little  way  and 
then  stops.” 

A.  Bushman:  “A  spurt  model,  eh?” 

***** 

Have  you  met  the  three  babies  in  the  Senior 
Class — J.  Burke,  E.  Baker,  and  “t.  Woods?  They 
must  be  babies  for  we  saw  them  drinking  water 

through  a  straw  in  the  corridor  recently. 

***** 

Mr.  Ring:  “How  long  is  the  stomach?” 

J.  Waldron:  “Twenty-two  feet.” 

***** 

Mary  McDonald  doesn’t  need  a  car  when  she 
goes  to  the  dances  because  she  has  the  “Donkey.” 
***** 

Teacher:  “Johnnie,  what  does  g-l-a-double  s 
spell?” 

Johnnie:  “I  don’t  know,  teacher.” 

Teacher:  “Think  hard  now  and  tell  me.” 
Johnnie:  “Oh,  I  don't  know,  teacher.” 

Teacher:  “Well,  what  does  your  mother  put  in 
the  window?” 

Bright  Pupil  (raising  his  hand) :  “Oh,  I  know, 

teacher.  Daddy’s  old  pants!” 

***** 

Mr.  Walker:  “Will  you  please  stay  awake  for 
a  half  minute?  This  is  important  and  I  want  you 
to  get  it.” 

Reuell  (29J4  seconds  later) :  “May  we  go  back 
to  sleep  now?” 

Mr.  Walker:  “Sure,  get  all  the  sleep  you  can 

because  you’re  coming  back  and  work  at  3:10.” 

***** 

We’re  sure  that  if  Alta  Young  could  eliminate 
friction,  she'd  make  a  perfect  perpetual  talking 
machine. 


Farmer  Newman  was  going  to  be  a  “grunt  and 
groaner,”  but  his  delicate  constitution  couldn’t 

stand  the  “gaff.” 

***** 

Charles  McCauley  says  he  doesn’t  wear  loud 
neckties  because  they  hurt  his  ears. 

G.  Nazarian:  “Miss  Salmon,  do  you  know  what 
stops  falling  hair?” 

Miss  Salmon:  “No,  Gregory,  I  don’t.  What 
does?” 

G.  Nazarian:  “Why  the  floor.” 

Pupil:  “Will  you  please  move  so  I  can  see  the 
blackboard?” 

Teacher  (thinking  the  pupil  asked  when  next 
test  was) :  “Yes  in  about  two  weeks.” 

***** 

WHAT  EVERY  CLASS  HAS: 

1.  A  know-it-all. 

2.  A  pest. 

3.  A  poor  sport. 

4.  A  girl  who  giggles. 

5.  A  town  crier. 

6.  A  trouble  maker. 

7.  A  sociable  favorite. 

8.  A  tough  guy  who  can  lick  the  whole  school. 

9.  A  class  clown. 

10.  A  tomboy  and  a  sissy. 

***** 

Mistress:  “My  dog  has  fleas.” 

Dr.:  “Get  seme  flea  powder  for  him.” 

Dr.  (the  following  week) :  “How  is  your  dog  to¬ 
day?” 

Mistress:  “I  gave  him  some  of  the  flea  powder 

but  it  seemed  to  make  him  choke.” 
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THE  PROMISING  SCHOOL  HOY 

Kenneth  Neergaard  ’  36 
The  clock  on  the  wall  says,  “Half  past  one,” 

But  for  me  school  has  just  begun. 

That  is  why  I 
Miss  all  the  fun. 

I  sit  down  at  my  desk, 

And  idle  the  time  away, 

But  the  clock  says,  “Half  past  one,” 

And  it’s  I  who  must  pay. 

I  sit  after  school, 

And  heave  a  great  big  sigh, 

And  say,  “What  a  big  fool 
But  I’ll  change  bye  and  bye.” 

An  Ethiopian  was  shaving  an  Italian. 

Ethiopian:  “Who  do  you  think  will  win  the  war?” 
Italian:  “Ethiopia.” 

Ethiopian:  “What  makes  you  say  that?” 

Italian:  “Because  you  have  the  razor.” 

R — effector  subscribers,  be  sure  to 
E — liminate  all  the  debts  you  owe 
F — or  your  Reflector.  Do  not 
L — inger  in  paying  for 
E — ach  subscription  as  it 
C — omes  out  each  time. 

T — ry  the  utmost  all  you  pupils  who  have  not 
0 — rdered  your  subscriptions  and  do  not 
R, — emain  any  longer  without  one. 

— Angelo  Stavropoulos,  ’37. 

Miss  Salmon:  “Can  you  define  ‘ratio,’  David?” 

D.  McDermott:  “You  know  the  door  down  the  con¬ 
dor  there  hasn’t  any  spring  on  it,  and  when  you 
open  it  it  bangs  against  the  wall,  making  a  big 
noise  Can  you  hear  it  up  here?” 

Miss  Salmon:  “What's  that  got  to  do  with  ratio?” 

P.  McDermott:  “I  don’t  know.  It's  just  an  anoy¬ 
ance  and  so  is  the  ratio.” 

Evelyn  Cornett  obtained  more  than  music  on  her 
Sevitsky  excursion. 

Benny  Swartz  (giving  his  speaking  selection) :  “I 

am  the  grass,  I  cover  all.” 

*  *  *  * 

Was  the  corridor  at  Room  16  and  17  made  for  a  tryst- 
ing  place  at  recess?  N'ot  even  a  teacher  can 
elbow  her  way  through  there. 

♦  *  s|c  *  ♦ 

Congratulations  to  Mildred  Comer  and  Mary  O’Don¬ 
nell  for  winnig  a  shorthand  dictionary  for  excel¬ 
lency  in  that  subject. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Do  right  and  fear  no  man;  don’t  write 
and  fear  no  women.” 

No  one  laughed  —  he’s  too  deep  for  us. 


We  must  have  some  Chinese  influence  in  the  Senior 
Stenographic  Course;  at  least  one  of  the  girls 
addressed  a  letter  to  Suey  (Sioux)  City. 

If  a  box  were  placed  in  Room  23  for  class  notes,  do 
you  think  this  would  help  bring  in  more  matter 
of  this  kind? 

***** 

WHAT  IF: 

Freda  were  Hitler  instead  of  Kayser. 

Ann  were  Big  instead  of  Little. 

Lydia  were  Black  instead  of  White. 

Marion  were  Rain  instead  of  Snow. 

Nancy  were  Chicken  instead  of  Fowle. 

Olive  were  Butcher  instead  of  Taylor. 

James  were  Moon  instead  of  Starr. 

Jean  were  Old  instead  of  Young. 

Gecrge  were  South  instead  of  West. 

Alice  were  Middle  instead  of  Sena. 

Eddie  were  Beano  instead  of  Veno. 

Mary  were  Sap  instead  of  App. 

Doris  were  Parson  instead  of  Larson. 

Hazel  were  Pipe  instead  of  Horn. 

Virginia  were  General  instead  of  Sargent. 

Rosemary  were  Smaller  instead  of  Bigger. 

Benjamin  were  Caroline  instead  of  Stella. 

Frank  were  Pink  instead  of  Brown. 

Dorothy  were  Digger  instead  of  Miner. 

Mary  were  Orange  instead  of  Brown. 

s}:  :jc  * 

Mother:  “Billy,  run  across  the  street  and  see 
how  Old  Miss  Brown  is  this  morning.” 

Billy  (after  returning) :  “Miss  Brown  says  it’s 
none  of  your  business  how  old  she  is.” 
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Miss  Salmon  (after  receiving  a  study  slip  from 
A.  Galante) :  “Is  that  a  permanent?” 

A.  Galante:  “No,  just  a  marcel.” 

***** 

Head  in  the  Geometry  class  in  Room  22 — 

Miss  Seller:  “Master  Twombley,  prove  that 
proposition.” 

Twombly:  “I  can’t.” 

Miss  Seller:  “Master  Twombley,  you  should  be 
ready  for  any  figure.” 

Twombley:  “I  am.” 

***** 

Miss  Brink:  “Jimmy,  who  will  come  after 
President  R,oosevelt  when  he  dies?” 

Jimmy:  “The  undertaker.” 

*  *  *  *  jfc 

W.  H.  S.  wanted  to  invent  a  talking  machine 
but  Margaret  Hutchinson  was  invented  instead. 

The  only  time  Cox  can  make  both  ends  meet 
is  when  he  smokes  a  cigar. 

***** 

Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  Joe  Harkins 
healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 

***** 

Teacher  (with  Irish  brogue):  “What  is  a  lake?” 

Pupil:  “A  hole  in  the  tea  kettle.” 

***** 

Found  in  Senior  Transcript:  “The  paper  must 
be  signed  before  a  Notary  Republic.” 

***** 

What  did  Miss  Salmon  mean  when  she  said  to 
William  Cox  when  he  came  in  late — “Are  you  just 
coming  to(o),  William?” 

***** 

Miss  Salmon:  “What  is  a  chord?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “A  chord  is  a  line  through  a 
circle  exterminating  on  the  edge.” 

***** 

J.  Murphy:  “Given  two  circles.” 

Miss  Salmon:  “What  kind  of  circles  are  they, 
John?” 

Murphy:  “Er — ah — round  circles!” 

***** 

Latest  mystery!!!!! — Where  does  W.  Cox  go 
when  he  leaves  the  room  to  get  a  drink  of  water? 

Our  guess  is  Horn  Pond!! 

***** 

Miss  McGowan:  “Name  some  great  literary 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

J.  Murphy:  “The  Magna  Carta.” 

***** 

Miss  McGowan  to  M.  O’Donnell:  “Who  was  that 
famous  Italian  poet?”  (Dante.) 

M.  O’Donnell:  “Mussolini.” 


Believe  It  or  Not 

Joseph  Duran  received  an  A  on  his  report  card. 

Emma  Annessi  and  her  pal  Esther  Burke  go 
with  two  boys  who  both  happen  to  be  red-heads. 

Beth  Horne  is  going  to  be  Woburn's  greatest 
artist. 

Arthur  Glover  is  deciding  on  being  a  bachelor. 

Jack  Wells  and  Mary  McDonald  are  still  going 
strong. 

Mary  Brown  believes  she  is  going  to  be  a 
teacher. 

William  O'Connor  is  going  to  Hollywood  for  a 
screen  test. 

Edward  App  is  going  to  play  in  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  with  his  violin. 

Lloyd  Farrell  does  not  believe  in  women. 

❖  *  *  *  * 

“A  Novelty” 

A  traveler  on  a  vacation  in  Maine  went  into  the 
nearest  town,  to  the  store. 

“I  want  a  toothbrush,”  he  told  the  girl  behind 
the  counter. 

“Toothbrush?”  she  replied.  “Oh!  our  summer 
novelties  haven’t  come  in  yet!” 

***** 

“Johnnie,”  said  Miss  X,  “what  is  1-5  of  3-17?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Johnnie,  “but  it  isn’t  enough 
to  worry  about.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Overheard  on  the  Boston  El: 

Two  high-school  graduates  (NOT  W.  H.  S.)  are 
talking  about  hospitals. 

“You  haven’t  any  idea  how  expensive  that  hos¬ 
pital  is.  Why,  they  have  an  anesthesia  fee  of  $15.” 

“Gee,  that’s  a  lot  of  money  for  medicine,  isn't 

it?” 

“That  isn’t  medicine,  that’s  for  the  ether  they 
give  you.” 

“Oh!  Say,  are  you  sure  you  don’t  mean  anes¬ 
thetic?” 

“Of  course.  An  anesthetic  is  something  like  a 
disinfectant  but  not  so  strong.” 

“Oh,  yes  so  it  is.  But  I  still  think  you’re  wrong 
about  anesthesia.  That's  the  disease  where  you  for¬ 
get  who  you  are.” 

***** 

Class  Boom  Boners 

Frederick  was  drowned  while  forging  a  stream. 

John  of  Arc  was  a  French  present. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  to  a  steak. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  a  pheasant. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  a  hero. 

Richard  did  not  reign  long  when  he  died. 

Jchn  tried  to  take  the  thrown  from  Richard. 

The  first  king  of  the  Capetian  Dynasty  was  Huge 
Carpet  (Hugh  Capet). 
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“Old  Songs  and  New” 

“Fit  as  a  Fiddle”- — When  3:10’s  are  called  off. 
“I’ve  Had  My  Moments” — In  Shorthand. 

“Please  Don’t  Talk  About  Me  When  I’m  Gone” — - 
Expelled  from  school. 

“It’s  the  Talk  of  the  Town” — The  Basketball 
Team. 

“A  Thousand  Good  Nights” — After  the  dance. 
“Over  Somebody  Else’s  Shoulder” — Copying  an 
exam. 

“Sleepy  Head” — S.  W.  in  Room  17. 

“Little  Man  You’ve  Had  a  Busy  Day” — Called 
to  office  three  times. 

“Every  Now  and  Then” — A  1:30. 

“I’m  Sure  of  Everything  But  You” — All  A’s. 
“With  My  Eyes  Wide  Open  I’m  Dreaming” — 
About  THE  test. 

“Just  a  Little  Home  for  the  Old  Folks”- — Parent 
Teachers’  Night. 

“Save  the  Last  Dance  for  Me” — At  the  Pop  Con¬ 
cert. 

“Too  Many  Parties  and  Too  Many  Pals” — Makes 
a  poor  card. 

“When  the  Moon  Comes  Over  the  Mountain” — 
There'll  be  school. 

“Tell  Me  While  We’re  Dancing” — That  you’re 
broke. 

“What!  No  Women?’— At  3:10. 

“Treasure  Island” — In  the  school  yard  at  recess. 
“Red  Sails  in  the  Sunset” — Warning  cards. 

“I  Wish  I  Were  Aladdin” — Wish  for  no  school. 
“Double  Trouble” — Two  3:10’s. 

“Hands  Across  the  Table” — At  the  cafeteria. 
“When  I  Grow  Too  Old  to  Dream” — After  grad¬ 
uation. 

***** 

Class  IIIB6 

Eugene  Sweeney,  ’38 
There  is  a  girl  in  our  room, 

Her  name  is  Katheryne  P.; 

And  there  is  a  shrimp  there 
Who  thinks  she’s  a  P.  G. 

There  is  a  boy  in  our  room, 

His  name  is  Eddie  D.; 

But  one  fellow  he  can  lick 
Is  good  old  Henry  P. 

There  is  a  girl  in  our  room, 

Her  name  is  Rita  0.; 

And  in  case  you  may  know  it, 

Joseph  is  her  beau. 

Another  boy  in  our  room, 

His  name  is  Robert  S.; 

And  to  a  certain  Mary  R. 

“Bobby”  is  a  pest. 

***** 

Mr.  Ring  (opening  his  desk  drawer) :  “I  wish  they 
would  make  drawers  that  wouldn’t  stick.” 

J.  Callahan:  “Put  a  zipper  on  it.” 


Believe  it  or  not:  — 

In  one  gas  station  they  give  away  “ten  gals” 
for  a  dollar,  in  the  next  gas  station,  it  says,  “Come 
in  and  get  Ethol  (Ethel).” 

(After  correcting  his  mistakes  on  a  dictation  ex¬ 
ercise) 

George  Carey:  “You  know,  Miss  Burke,  what’s  the 
trouble — you  don’t  pronounce  the  French  the 
way  I  do.” 

Miss  Burke:  “You’re  telling,1  me  ,  George — I 

wouldn’t  want  to.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Charlie:  “The  teacher  lets  us  look  at  our  books 
while  taking  tests.” 

Rose:  “Does  she?” 

Charlie:  “Sure.  Well,  that  is,  if  she  doesn’t  see  us.  ’ 

#  H*  jfc  ❖ 

Teacher:  “Thanks  for  erasing  the  board.” 

Boys:  “Ycur  welcome.” 

Teacher:  “I’ll  do  the  same  for  you  when  you’re  a 
teacher.” 

What  is  it  that  we  all  saw  every  day  and  now 
that  it’s  gone,  we  miss  it?  —  Miss  Keleher’s  smile! 

:Jc  ijc  sjc 

“The  Music  Goes  Down  and  Around”  —  going  from 
drawing  to  penmanship 

“Dinner  for  One  Please,  James,”  —  Doris  is  absent. 

What  is  the  curl  doing  on  the  front  of  D.  Stew¬ 
art's  forehead?  She  must  be  imitating  Napoleon. 

SJ:  #  jfc  if: 

Heard  at  1:30  in  Room  6: 

G.  Carey:  “Aw  please,  Miss  Brink,  I  gotta  go  to  my 
aunt’s  funeral.  No,  it  wasn’t  in  the  papers  but 
gee,  poor  aunty.  Boo  hoo!” 

The  sob  story  continues  and  finally:  “Gee,  Miss 
Brink,  thanks,  —  you’ll  never  know  how  happy 
you’re  making  me.” 

Exits  and  down  the  hall  his  voice  is  heard:  “Hey, 
Beaker!  ” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Ring:  “Where’s  the  abdomen?” 

A.  Metrano:  “It's  in  the  back  of  the  head.” 


Why  Ro  They  /S)wc|ys 
TbcK  cox  "Me  ? 

The  t£>oy  Who 

Tlade.  fioodl- 

"The  3°y  U/*"fh 

He  rt  vntyr,  Lercoi  to 

Incle  finite  S.70’5 

d  fenc’/  To  A 

U  > 

The  Sent  or  Ddnee 
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Girls  of  IIG1 

Other  sections  have  been  described  to  you, 

I’ll  try  to  describe  my  section  too. 

R.  Dolan  and  R.  Kerwin 
If  the  latter  had  her  way, 

Would  always  be  together 
Troughout  the  live-long  day. 

E.  Callahan  is  funny,  that  is, 

When  she  wants  to  be 
And  that’s  not  very  often, 

For  she’s  studious  you  see. 

E.  Banwell  and  E.  Anderson  are 
The  very  nicest  pals 
But  in  one  of  the  classes  they  are 
The  silliest  of  gals. 

C.  Lafayette,  my  readers,  would  like  to  be  a  nurse, 
But  the  amount  she  would  received  wouldn’t  suit 
That  lady’s  purse. 

E.  Breslin  and  P.  Canada 
Are  quiet  as  two  mice, 

But  on  the  whole  this  section  is 
Truly  very  nice. 

R.  Lynch  was  in  Boston  one  day  with  his1  father 
and  needed  a  shoe  shine.  He  saw  a  shoe  shop  with 
a  sign  which  read,  “Shoes  shined  inside.”  Lynch 
said  to  his  father,  “Let’s  go  somewhere  where  they 

shine  them  on  the  ouside.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  lady  called  up  the  radio-man  and  asked  for 

an  Italian  tube  to  listen  in  to  Italy. 

***** 

A  pupil  who  had  “Donkey  Hooty”  on  his  paper 
finally  informed  the  teacher  that  that  was  the  way 

he  spelled  “Don  Quixote.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  we  want  to  know  is  who  the  Sophomore 
girl  is  who  wore  the  pants  of  her  pajamas  to  school? 

Champion  absent-mindedness,  we  say. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Burns  (directing  band) :  “What’s  that  funny 
noise  I  hear?” 

H.  Murray:  “Oh!  Bill  Hussey  went  to  sleep 

with  his  horn  in  his  mouth.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Walsh:  “All  right,  Albert,  let’s  do  a  little 
conscientious  work.” 

A1  Metrano:  “Sorry,  Miss  Walsh,  never  took  up  that 
subject.” 

***** 

What’s  Mike  Poppolowski  always  doing  around 
the  hospital?  He  isn’t  there  because  he  thinks  he’s 

going  to  die,  is  he? 

***** 

A  Scotchman  was  asked,  “Why  don’t  you  send  your 
son  to  school?” 

He  answered:  “Well,  I’m  told  he’d  have  to  pay  at¬ 
tention.” 


Senior  Problems: 

Why  did  H.  Conrad  have  her  seat  changed  in  Room 
30? 

Whose  fraternity  pin  is  B.  Zimbel  wearing? 

Why  has  D.  Grey  deserted  his  post  as  triffic  officer 
to  patrol  the  halls? 

Who  is  the  Junior  girl  who  made  Tony  Lentini  blush 
in  Room  12? 

Why  does  Dick  McDonough  enjoy  his  laboratory  pe¬ 
riods — could  it  be  his  partner? 

Where  does  Bob  Twombly  get  his  sense  of  color 
harmony? 

Why  did  IC2S  fail  in  the  French  mid-term  test? 

Who  is  the  girl  in  I  Cl  who  gets  so  much  mail  from 
Bowdoin  College? 

Why  do  Senior  boys  always  “fall  for”  Sophomore 
girls? 

Who  wrote  the  “Concensus  of  the  Senior  Class”  that 
appeared  in  the  last  Reflector? 

What  happend  to  J.  Burke  when  he  went  coasting  on 
Sturgis  Street? 

What  store  does  E.  Cox  patronize  every  Friday? 
What  is  so  interesting  in  the  notes  J.  Pattalena  gets 
every  Friday  the  second  period? 

Who  is  Betty  O’Brien’s  chauffeur? 

Who  are  the  two  Eleanors  who  found  two  Donalds? 
Why  does  M.  Tracy  like  “A  Little  Bit  Independent”? 
Wha  is  the  “Harry”  that  E.  Cornett  talks  about? 
Who  said  A.  Marshall  was  a  man  hater? 

Where  does  “Duke”  McLellan  learn  his  songs? 
***** 

Miss  Brink  says,  “In  the  early  days  women  prac¬ 
tically  bought  their  husbands  on  the  installment 
plan.” 

What  about  nowadays,  Miss  Brink? 

Mr.  Walker:  “Tell  that  little  boy  (J.  Donahue)  to 
stop  talking,  for  I  can  see  his  ears  wiggle  from 
way  down  here.  For  a  small  boy  his  ears  are 
almost  as  big  as  mine.” 

II  G2  is  planning  a  “midget  club.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  pupils  have  been  initiated:  Eleanor  Woods,  Em¬ 
ma  Annessi,  John  McGourty,  and  Francis  Harkins 
***** 

Miss  Feeney:  “Every  first  girl  count  the  number  of 
girls  in  your  row.” 

First  Girl  to  Last  Girl:  “You’re  ten.” 

Last  Girl:  “I  am  not.  I’m  fourteen.” 

***** 

Miss  Gilmour:  “Has  any  one  found  the  answer  to 
the  problem?” 

M.  Davoren:  “I  have.” 

Miss  Gilmour:  “Come  up  here  and  whisper  it  in 
my  ear.” 

M.  Davoren:  “No,  not  here,  I’m  bashful.” 
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IIG2 

We  are  the  class  of  IIG2 

And  in  describing  us 

I  11  do  my  best  to  try  to  tell  you. 

We  have  “Cal”  Marion, 

Our  football  star, 

While  Samara  and  Harkins 
The  happiest  and  cleverest  are. 

For  our  artist  we  have  Beth  Horne, 

With  “Meg”  Corrigan  still  coming  along. 

Jack  McGourty  and  Eleanor  Woods 
Think  themiselves  bigger  than  they  really  should. 
There's  also  Arthur  Glover 
Our  great  ardent  lover, 

Who  to  Mary  Brown 
Why  he  is  just  another. 

We  have  “Eddie”  Meehan, 

Our  little  blond  lad, 

And  small  Emma  Annessi 
Whom  you  never  see  sad. 

While  fighting  for  basketball  honor 
We  have  Peterson  and  O’Connor. 

We  also  see  W.  Sharron  and  E.  Burke, 

And  our  star  pupil  Lloyd  Farrell 
Who  is  never  known  to  shirk. 

Thre’s  our  own  two  Dohertys 
With  Anthony  St.  Paul, 

And  altogether  I  guess  that’s  all. 

— Sidney  Carroll,  ’37. 
***** 

First  Student:  “Why  do  you  always  run  for  the  bus 
every  day?” 

Second  Student:  “Because  it  doesn’t  run  to  me.” 
***** 

Believe  it  or  not:  A  certain  party  believes  a  vitamin 
to  be  a  little  bug. 


1102  in  the  Future 

E.  Anderson — A  great  genius  in  Physics. 

E.  Cameron — Private  Secretary  to  Greeno  and  Cas- 

sanos. 

J.  Cassanos — In  Engineering  Business  with  Greeno. 
M.  McLaughlin — Movie  Star  in  Hollywood. 

A.  Young — A  Latin  Teacher  in  Woburn  High. 

J.  Greeno — President  of  Great  Engineering  Concern. 
H.  Reuell — Head  Nurse  at  Bridgewater  State  Hos¬ 
pital. 

L.  Gonsalves — Flying  the  Night  Mail. 

L.  McKittrick — Boss  in  Leather  Industry. 

A.  Fitzpatrick — Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court. 

W.  Newman — Motion  Picture  Producer  out  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

A.  Tarki — Teaching  English  in  Woburn  High. 

J.  Baker — Owner  of  a  Dude  Ranch  out  in  Montana. 
W.  Cullivan — Ballistic  expert  in  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation. 

J.  Webster — Teaching  French  at  Smith  College. 

J.  McCafferty — Teaching  Algebra  in  Woburn  High. 

H.  Nichols — Bead  of  Army  Air  Corps. 

H.  Scott — Owner  of  Boston  Traveler. 

F.  Kelley — One  of  Uncle  Sam’s  G-men. 

B.  Fisher — President  of  Simmons  College. 

J.  Essigman — Ambassador  to  Germany. 

C.  McCauley — Chief  of  Woburn  Police  Department. 

“English” 

The  new  country  school  teacher  was  boarding 
with  a  Southern  family.  One  day  Opal,  the  colored 
cook,  asked  the  teacher  if  she  would  write  a  letter 
for  her.  When  the  teacher  had  graciously  complied 
and  read  the  letter  to  Opal,  she  asked  if  there  was 
anything  else  she  might  add  to  the  letter.  “Yas’m 
dah  is,”  returned  the  cook,  “Yu  left  out  ‘Please  ’scuse 
bad  writ’n  an’  spell’n’.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  is  the  capital  of  Cuba,  Edward?” 
Edward  (absent  mindedly) :  “East  Woburn.” 

***** 

1st  Boy:  “You  said  kissing  that  new  girl  was 
easier  than  falling  off  a  log.” 

2nd  Boy:  “Yes,  I  did  say  that.” 

1st  Boy:  “Well,  where’d  you  get  that  black  eye?” 
2nd  Boy:  “Oh,  I  fell  off  the  log.” 

***** 

What  a  cute  way  Robert  Mobbs  has  of  announc¬ 
ing  his  entrance  in  Room  10! 

***** 

Why  is  a  beehive  like  a  bad  potato? 

A  beehive  is  a  bee  holder; 

A  beholder  is  a  spectator; 

And  a  “spec-tater”  is  a  bad  potato. 
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Class  IIIC1 

Dorothy  Folsom,  ’38 
S  pooner’s  a  name  and  not  a  vocation. 

0  ur  Tommy  F.  makes  quite  a  sensation. 

P  ests  of  class  are  Johnny  and  Dave. 

H  aney  s  the  girl  who  does  always  behave. 

O  h!  hew  Gifford  does  love  to  talk. 

M  argie  just  kills  us  with  her  cute  walk. 

O  ur  Joseph  Gorman’s  a  lady’s  man. 

R  easen  why— Nancy’s  a  football  fan. 

E  velyn  s  as  cold  as  the  Arctic  zone. 

C:  ute  as  can  be  is  our  little  Joan. 

L  ank  and  lean  is  Dottie  G.,  and  tall, 

A  nd  Charles  can  be  called  most  lively  of  all. 

S  illy  sephe mores,  we,  but  it’s  all  in  fun, 

S  o  we’ll  just  sign  off,  from  IIIC1. 

***** 

Teacher  (speaking  about  different  elements  in  foods) 
‘Johnnie,  v. hat  are  there  in  apples?” 

Jonn.e:  “Seeds.” 

***** 

Lady:  “I  sent  my  boy  down  town  for  2  lbs.  of 
prunes  and  you  only  gave  him  1(4  lbs.  Your 
scales  must  be  wrong.” 

Ct  rekeeper:  “Lady,  my  scales  are  right,  but  have 
y^u  weighed  your  little  boy?” 

***** 

Quo  Man:  “Do  you  like  corn  on  the  cob?” 

Gthsr  Man:  “Yes,  I  like  it  a  little;  but  I  like  corn 
in  the  bottle  better.” 

***** 

Cl.'.ss  Ccmedian:  “Teacher,  what  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  world?’ 

Teacher:  “Your  mouth.” 

***** 

L.  Doherty  was  taken  into  the  prize  speaking  contest 
against  his  will.  “I  won’t  talk,”  says  he. 
***** 

Coo.  Teacher:  “John,  where  is  Italy?” 

John:  “Where  is  Italy  now?” 

Teacher:  “Yes,  now.” 

John:  “Well,  according  to  the  newspapers  it’s  in 
Ethiopia.” 


Professor  (seeing  a  young  girl  applying  lip  rouge  in 
class) :  “Janice,  what  brand  of  lip  rouge  do  you 
use?” 

Janice  (all  innocence) :  “Kissproof,  Sir.” 

Professor:  “You  come  in  after  school.” 

***** 

A  certain  Louise  Looney  walked  around  the 
school  for  a  month  with  two  verra,  verra,  black  eyes. 
She  says  she  fell  down  on  the  ice  BUT  with  her 
vigorous  disposition  and  joy  for  tomboy  sports  — 
we  wonder!!!! 

***** 

R.  Hern  (to  E.  Dwyer) :  “Pst-pst.” 

Miss  X:  “Richard,  are  you  talking?” 

R,  Hern:  “Yes,  m’am.” 

-VLss  X:  “You  come  and  see  me  at  1:30.” 

R.  Hern:  “Rather  make  it  8:30  if  you  don’t  mind.” 
Miss  X:  “What?” 

R.  Hern:  “Oh,  all  right,  1:30.” 

***** 

John  had  opened  the  window. 

Teacher:  “Shut  that  quickly  and  put  what  you  took 
in  cn  the  outside.” 

J.  hn:  “I  can  t  do  that  because  my  head  won’t  come 
off.” 

***** 

Mr.  Ring:  “Garvey,  where  is  the  Lumber  Region?” 
Garvey:  “In  back  of  Horn  Pond.” 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  do  you  notice  especially  on  the 
oleomargarine  box?” 

Pupil:  “The  price.” 

***** 

Margucr.'te:  “Are  you  going  to  buy  that  piece 
‘Alone’?” 

Alice:  “No,  my  sister's  coming  with  me.” 

***** 

Why  do  th3y  call  Paul  Garvey  the  drugstore  cow¬ 
boy? 

Because  he  is  always  in  the  drugstore  booth,  singing 
cowboy  songs  over  the  telephone  to  someone. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


“CO^SLUSIOJT  OF  CLASS  OF  ’35” 

Eben  Baker,  ’36 
Doris  Ethier,  ’37 

“This  was  a  great  idea,  Eben,  the  class 
of  ’35  having  a  snowtrain  outing.  I  sure  am  grateful 
to  them  for  having  asked  us  along.  Did  you  know 
that  all  the  graduates  who  are  not  doing  anything 
at  the  present  are  going  to  have  a  game  of  hockey 
at  the  New  Hampshire  rink?  You  didn’t!  Why 
that’s  one  of  the  most  comical  advents  of  the  day 
because  the  boys  are  going  to  verse  the  girls.  A 
few  of  those  who  are  not  doing  anything  at  the 
present  and  who  are  going  to  play  in  the  game  are: 
Myrtle  Appley,  Charles  Arbuthnot,  Marion  Aylward, 
Nelson  Brown,  Charles  Collins,  Catherine  Connolly, 
William  Darling,  Richard  Ericson,  Bernice  Flynn, 
Elmore  Hakanson,  Edward  Higgins,  Avis  Hoye, 
Edith  Olson,  Leonora  Peterson,  and  Carl  Peterson. 
All  of  them  are  good  in  sports,  so  it’ll  be  a  close 
game. 

“Say,  we  must  be  there  now  for  most  of  the 
gang  is  getting  its  things  together.  Well  now  that 
we  are  off  the  train  let’s  go  to  the  ski  jump.  I  like 
skiing  best  of  all  even  though  I’m  not  so  expert  in 
it  myself.  Look!  Josephine  Bartoli  is  taking  no 
chances,  she’s  going  along  side  the  ski  jump  instead 
of  over  it.  You  know  she  goes  to  St.  Peter  Panns’ 
now. 

“Let’s  go  try  the  skating  rink  now;  I’ve  taken 
enough  tumbles  on  these  skis  for  one  day.  Gosh! 

I  wish  I  could  ski  as  well  as  Bruce  Folsom.  I  see 
he  managed  to  get  leave  from  the  U.  S.  Diesel  so 
as  to  come  on  the  snow  train. 

“What  a  crowd  on  the  ice.  At  least  I  won’t 
be  so  conspicuous  when  I  fall  down.” 

“You  must  be  planning  to  fall  down.” 

“Hmm,  I  don’t  have  to  plan,  I  just  fall.  Look 
out,  here  comes  a  whip.  John  Given,  he  goes  to 
Bentley’s  night  school,  is  on  the  end  of  it.  My 
sympathy  sure  is  with  him  when  they  swing  the  line 
around.  There’s  Harry  Hanson,  let’s  skate  with 
him  for  a  while.” 

“Hello  there,  Harry,  where  have  you  been  late¬ 
ly?  What,  you’re  an  agent  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post!  That's  a  hard  job  unless  you  have  a  car.  Do 
you  know  what  any  of  our  other  pals  are  doing?” 

“Why,  yes,  Claudine  Johnson  is  at  Fryberg 
Academy  and  Anne  Kee  is  working  in  a  home  at 
Winchester.” 


“I  guess  you  know  Edward  Mahoney,  well  he’s 
going  to  Boston  College  and  John  Martin  is  a  P.  G., 
surely  you  remember  him?” 

“I  remember  him  all  right.  Say,  it’s  getting 
kind  of  chilly,  what  say  we  round  up  the  gang  and 
go  inside  the  building  for  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate. 
We  can  discuss  old  times  in  comfort  then.” 

“Well,  Eben,  here  they  all  are  inside  this  big 
building.  I  have  an  idea — let's  have  a  roll  call  and 
as  each  name  is  pronounced  let  that  person  tell  what 
he  or  she  is  doing.” 

“Say,  that’s  a  fine  idea.  Everyone  line  up  and 
we’ll  begin.  Too  bad  those  in  the  hockey  game 
aren’t  here,  but  they  are  practising  on  the  rink 
right  now.  Well,  you  call  the  roll,  Doris.” 

“All  set?  Mary  McDonald  seems  to  be  the  first 
one.  What  are  you  doing  for  an  occupation,  Mary?” 

“I’m  working  in  Filene’s.” 

“Next,  John  McGrath.” 

“I’m  at  Bryant  and  Stratton,  and  Thomas 
Meagher  isn’t  here  but  he  is  working  in  Carpenter’s 
store.” 

“Thanks  very  much  for  the  extra  information, 
John.  Now,  Johnnie  O’Connor  seems  to  be  next.” 

“I’m  going  to  Kent  Hill  Academy.” 

“Pardon  the  interruption  but  while  I  think  of 
it  Mildred  Olson  and  Pauline  Wendall  are  both 
training  to  be  nurses,  I  noticed  they  weren’t  here 
so  I  thought  I’d  mention  it.  Now,  I’ll  continue  the 
roll  call.  Margaret  Poppalardo?” 

“I  go  to  Burdett’s.” 

“Robert  Payne?” 

“I’m  working  in  a  stationery  store  on  Atlantic 
Avenue.” 

“George  Smith?” 

“I  go  to  Burdett’s,  too.” 

“Rosalie  Tirrell?” 

“I’m  attending  Bryant  and  Stratton’s  night 
school.” 

“That  seems  to  take  care  of  all  those  in  this 
group,  but  there  are  three  or  four  who  are  unable 
to  be  here  but  I  happen  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  For  instance  Esther  Reeves  goes  to  Brew¬ 
ster  Academy,  Peter  Samara  attends  Franklin  Union 
Tech.  Institute  and  Robert  Spencer  is  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  Academy.  Oh!  There  is  the 
whistle  for  the  last  advent  of  the  day,  the  hockey 
game.  Let’s  go  out  and  root  for  our  own  sex,  girls. 
It’s  up  to  you  and  your  pals,  Eben,  to  support 
your  sex.” 
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Greetings,  exchanges!  Here’s  your  editor  charg¬ 
ing  down  upon  you  with  a  volley  of  publications, 
so — duck! 

The  first  brain  child  to  wriggle  loose  from  its 
elastic  shackles  and  come  knocking  upon  our  door 
is: 

“The  Noddler”- — East  Boston  High: 

Your  cover  is  very  unique.  We  enjoyed  your 
humorous  poetry  and  the  column  “Icey-Advicey.” 
If,  dear  reader,  you  have  any  human  interest  prob¬ 
lem,  why  not  write  to  “Rummie”  in  care  of  “The 
Noddler”? 

We  quote  the  following: 

“You  can  tell  a  freshman  by  his  stupid  stare, 
You  can  tell  a  sophomore  by  his  uncombed  hair. 
You  can  tell  a  junior  by  that  “know-it-all”  touch, 
You  can  tell  a  senior  but  you  can’t  tell  him 
much !  ’’ 

Oddities 

“Why  is  it  that  in  cold  weather  one  blows  on 
his  hands  to  keep  them  warm;  then  does  the  same 
thing  to  his  soup  to  cool  it?” 

A  Bit  of  Advice 
“Do  right  and  fear  no  man, 

Don’t  write  and  fear  no  woman.” 

Well,  bye-bye,  Noddler,  come  again  soon. 


What  tapping  is  that  on  our  door  below?  Why, 
a  spectral  figure  all  covered  with  snow!  — 

“The  Radiator” — Somerville  High: 

Your  magazine  is  laid  out  especially  well.  The 
large  print  headings  to  your  pages  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  Here  is  some  good  humor: 

“Are  there  any  other  brain  foods  besides  fish?” 

“Well,  there’s  noodle  soup.” 


“Are  you  going  to  the  prom?” 

‘Wo,  I’ll  be  out  of  town  that  weekend?” 
“I  wasn’t  invited  either.” 


“And  they  call  America  the  land  of  free-speech, 
said  the  Scotchman  when  the  telephone  operator 
asked  him  to  put  in  another  nickel.” 


A  sharp,  persistent  knock  we  hear, 

Why,  look,  it’s  Reading’s  “Pioneer”! 

Hi,  pals!  We’re  glad  to  see  you  again.  Your 
cover  is  extremely  attractive!  The  tiny  silver  flecks 
glitter  when  the  sun  strikes  them.  As  usual,  your 
short  stories  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Your 
poetry  is  likewise  excellent.  May  we  requote  the 
following: 

Frosh:  “I  don’t  know.” 

Soph:  “I  am  not  prepared.” 

Junior:  “I  don’t  exactly  remember.” 

Senior:  “I  don’t  believe  I  can  add  anything  con¬ 
structive  to  what  has  already  been  said.” 

Crafty  people,  these  seniors. 


A  silver  smootch  grows  clearer  and  clearer, 

It’s  Waltham  High  School’s  famous  “Mirror.” 
Your  magazine  contains  much  literary  ability. 
Your  poetry,  especially  “A  Modern  L’Allegro,”  is 
excellent.  The  sport  comments  are  likewise  well 
written. 

Attention  Bowdoin ! 

Epitaph 

Johnny  had  a  Pontiac  coupe 
And  drove  out  in  the  night, 

Roy  brightly  said,  “Turn  to  the  left,” 

But  the  road  went  to  the  right. 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  sent  to  us  by  colleges  and  prep  schools. 

'Until  next  time,  pals,  your  editor,  still  wonder¬ 
ing  why  cranberries  grow  in  bogs  and  ice  freezes 
with  the  slippery  side  up,  says — “so  long!” 
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Business 

Training  for 

; 

Young  Men 
and  Women 


Burdett 

College 

156  STUART  STREET  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  Hancock  6300 


Business  Administration 
Accounting 
Executive  Secretarial 
Shorthand  and 
Typewriting 
Business,  and  Finishing 
Courses 


58  th  year  begins 
in  September 

Write  or  Telephone  for 
Day  or  Evening 
Catalog 


One  and  Two-Year  Programs.  Previous  commercial 
training  not  required  for  entrance.  Leading  col¬ 
leges  represented  in  attendance.  Students  from 
different  states. 


Placement  service 
free  to  graduates 
1478  employment  calls 
received  and  914  posi¬ 
tions  filled  in  1935. 
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THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 

MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
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SPORT  WEAR 

MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

383  Main  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 
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KENDALL  L.  JOHNSON 
Woburn  High  School  1923 
Has  been  admitted  to 
Membership  in  the  Firm  of 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
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Attorneys  at  Law 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


L.  J 

Your 

379  Main  Street 


Murphy 

Druggist 

Woburn,  Mass. 


Phone  Woburn  1492 
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Insure  Your  Funds  on  Business  or  Pleasure  Trips 
TAKE  TRAVELER’S  CHEQUES 
-  Convenient  —  Inexpensive 


Sa/e 


LET  US  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  FUNDS 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  . 

Over  80  years  of  Banking  Service 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Which  Do  You  Want  To 

Choose  From? 


ta£  Ownership?  . 


Travel? 


Education  ? 


Reach  Your  Goal 

More  Easily  and  Quickly  with 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

COME  to  this  Bank  for  information  and 
assistance  on  how  to  get  the  extra  money 
you  need  for  security,  travel,  education  or  to 
buy,  build,  modernize  or  re-finance  a  home. 
Ask  for  information  on  a  mortgage  plan 
fitted  to  your  needs  and  your  income. 
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!  Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 

1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Building 
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Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 
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W ATCHES 
With  a 
REPUTATION1 
HAMILTON 
WALTHAM 
ELGIN 
ILLINOIS 

HENRY  BILLAUER 
Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  MAIN  STREET  :  WOBURN 
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AFTER,  THE  BASKETBALL  GAME  VISIT 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

BLACK  and  ORANGE  ROOM 

Ice  Cream  Hot  Drinks 

Sandwiches 
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Bates  Inc* 


TABBUT'S 
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John  H* 


CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET  and  OLDSMOBILE 
MOTOR  CARS 


Woburn 


Mass. 


0120  -  0121 
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DAIRY  MILK 


FROM  OUR  OWN  ACCREDITED  HER,D 


Produced  in  Woburn 


CALL  WOB.  0528 


T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 
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HAN  871)0 


Back  Bay 


ELECTROTYPE  &  ENGRAVING  CO. 


The  Complete  Plant 
ART 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
WAX  ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 
*  *  *  MATS 


Engravings 
for  the 
Reflector 
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172  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Y 
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NEIPRIS  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

Latest  Models  TUXEDOS 
Rented  $1.50 

474  MAUN  STREET,  WOBURN 
opp.  Strand  Theatre 

Telephone  0688 
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SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 

Latest  Model  Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 

Clothing  —  High  Grade  Furnishings 

446  Main  St.  —  Woburn,  Mass. 
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The  Robbins  Company 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

CLASS  RINGS  —  MEDALS  —  PINS 


80  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LIBERTY  7678 
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ANDERSON’S 

SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


RUBBERS 


REPAIRING 


440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

"  JVE  AIM  TO  PLEASE  " 
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children 


I  QUIT 


COUGHING 


NYAL 

HONEYand  H  ORE  HO  U  N  D 


Its  o  syrup.  Children  take  to  it  like 
candy.  Just  good  old-fashioned  Honey 
and  Horehound  of  NYAL  quality 
—  one  of  the  best  cough  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  world.  Small  bottle  at 
NYAL  Drug  Stores  for  25c,  but 
better  get  the  large  50c  size  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  family  will  use  this 
stondard  medicine-chest  item.  Don't 
wait  for  colds— prepare  in  advance 


O'BRIEN'S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’llltlEN,  Keg.  Pli. 

Cor.  Main  ami  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 
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READ 

& 

WHITE 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
RENTED 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

111  Slimmer  Street 
Boston 

Woolworth  Bldg., 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 

Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 
369  MAIN  STREET 
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Compliments 


A  Supply  House 


X~X~X~X* 
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IUnfcerbtll  lp>reee 


Established  1872 


PRINTERS  OF  BOOKS ,  MAGAZINES  &  STATIONERY 


388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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